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ABRAHAM AND THE THREE ANGELS. 


Tue History of three angels being entertained 
by Abraham is found in the 18th chapter of Gen- 
esis. From it we learn that Abraham was sitting 
at his tent door, in the heat of the day, when three 
men, under the appearance of travellers, presented 
themselves to his view. These were three angels, 
and some of the Jewish Rabbins, without hesi- 
tation, furnish us with their names, Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael. It is apparent that the 
patriarch did not, during the former part of the 
interview, comprehend the nature and quality of 
his guests, as he neither performs the worship due 
the most holy God, nor preserves that respectful 
distance which even the presence of an angel must 
inspire; and the Apostle, alluding to him in the 
text, says, he “ entertained angels unawares,” that 
is, not knowing that he did so. 

The scene that followed is a beautiful picture of 
ancient manners, and wonderfully coincides with 
the customs of the other nations of remote antiquity, 
as transmitted to us by their historians and poets, 
particulariy Homer, that careful observer and mas- 
terly painter of nature and human life. 

Abraham immediately rose trom his seat, and-in- 
vited the strangers into his tent, and tendered them 
every comfort his simple habitation could afford. 
After washing their feet, and while partaking of 


the simple fare set before them, one of them in- 
quired for Sarah, who, according to the manner of 
the times, had retired while the strangers refreshed 
themselves. Her woman’s curiosity, however, led 
her to place herself in such a position, that she 
might hear the conversation going on between the 
angels and her husband; and it was of such a na- 
ture as to excite her mirth, and she laughed in 
derision. She was detected, brought forth from 
her hiding place, and accused of her levity. But, to 
make the matter still worse, instead of confessing 
her fault, she denied it, saying “1 laughed not.” 
How one false step leads to another, and another, 
and another, till conviction and shame close the 
scene. The first wrong step here was the indul- 
gence of an idle curiosity, a dangerous if not a sin- 
ful principle. People who listen, generally hope 
or fear to hear something about themselves, and it 
seldom happens that they are entirely gratified 
with what they hear. 

The business of this important visit being settled, 
the strangers rose to depart, and looked as if they 
would go towards Sodom; and Abraham, not satis- 
tied with having performed one instance of hospi- 
tality, followed it up to the last with kindness and 
attention, and “he went with them to bring them 
on the way.” 
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BY MISS ANGELINE CARGIN. 


“ O come and help”—the heathen’s cry— 
On every gale comes sweeping by. 

1 see them, in my nightly dreams, 

Adore, beside their sacred streams ; 

And worship gods of wood and stone, 
Unmindful of the Living One. 


Then God’s command, to christians given, 
“Go preach my word,” I hear from heaven ; 
And [ will go; I will proclaim 

His boundless love—his saving name. 

I can the joys of earth forego— 

My home, where sweetest pleasures flow ; 
Can bid my dearest friends adieu, 

And heathen millions keep in view ; 
Sickness and want may there distress, 

And strongest efforts lack success,— 
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Life’s fitful lamp may cease to burn, 
While no kind friend can o’er me mourn, 
Yet He who guards with watchful care 
His dying Saints, will keep me there. 
What though my dying head should rest 
On the bare earth, ’twould be more blest 
Than downy bed and native home, 
Without a sense of duty done. 


No matter where my bones repose, 

Whether amid the polar snows, 

Or bleach on Afric’s arid shore, 

Or neath the ocean’s surging roar; 

Or on far India’s coral strand, 

Commingle with her burning sand ; 

*Tis naught to me, if life I spend 

In preaching Christ, the sinner’s friend. 
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Our conversation was interrupted by a valet 
who announced that Monsieur le Docteur was at 
leisure, and would see Madame la Contesse. 

She bade me good morning, saying, “It will be 
your turn next; I shall not keep you waiting long.” 

“T hope not,” thought I, as a glance at the 
clock informed me that it was somewhat more than 
three hours since I first entered the house. 

A few moments after Madame de R left me, 
I was startled by hearing the same valet distinctly 
pronounce my name, somewhat Frrenchified to be 
sure, and announce that Monsieur le Docteur was 
ready to receive me. I was too much surprised to 
do any thing but stare, until I remembered that I 
had placed my card in his hand some three hours 
before. I rose and followed him. He led the way 
through the same apartments I had traversed on 
entering. The doctor’s reception chamber was 
situated at the further end of the suite. Throwing 
open a door he loudly announced me and retired. 

I stood in the presence of Monsieur !e Docteur 
and Madame Hahnemann. The chamber I now 
entered was more simply decorated than any I had 
visited. Inthe centre of the room stood a long 
table; at its head a slightly elevated platform held 
a plain looking desk covered with books. In front 
of the desk sat Madame Hahnemann, with a blank 
volume open before her, and a gold pen in her 
hand. Hahnemann was reclining in a comfortable 
arm chair on one side of the table. They rose to 
receive me, and I presented Madame Hahnemann 
a letter from Herr Dr. Hirschfeldt, of Bremen, an 
eminent physician, who had formerly beén a pupil 
of Hahnemann’s. 

While Madame Hahnemann was glancing 
through the letter, [ had an opportunity of taking 
a survey of Hahnemann’s person, for he had not 
yet resumed his seat. His slender and diminutive 
form was enveloped in a flowered dressing gown 
of rich materials, and too comfortable in its appear- 
ance to be of other than Parisian make. The 
crown of his large and beautifully proportioned 
head was covered with a skull-cap of black velvet. 
From beneath it strayed a few thin, snowy locks, 
which clustered about his noble forehead, and spoke 
of the advanced age, which the lingering freshness 
of his florid complexion seemed to deny. His eyes 
were dark, deep set, glittering, and full of anima- 
tion. As he greeted me he removed from his 
mouth a long painted pipe, the bow] of which near- 
ly reached to his knees, But after the first saluta- 
tion it was resumed; as I was apprized by the vol- 
umes of blue smoke which began to curl about his 
head, as though to veil it from my injudicious scru- 
tiny. 

Madame Hahnemann gracefully expressed her 
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gratification at the perusal of the letter, read a fay 
lines of it to her husband in an under-tone, ang 
made several courteous remarks to me; while the 
doctor merely bowed, without again removing his 
long pipe. It was evident that he did not jinyo. 
diately recognize Dr. Hirschfeldt’s name; and je 
was too much accustomed to receive letters of jp. 
troduction to pay any attention to their contents. 

Madame Hahnemann placed herself at the desk. 
with the doctor on her right hand and myself oy 
her left. I stated the principal object of my visit, 
attempting to direct my conversation to Hale. 
mann, rather than his wife. But I soon found tha 
this was not selon la regle. Madame Hahnemany 
invariably replied, asking a multiplicity of ques. 
tions, and noting the minutest symptoms of the case 
as fast as my answers were given. Several times 
she referred to her husband, who merely replied 
with his pipe between his teeth, “ Ya, mien Kind,” 
or * Gut, mien Kind, gut.” And these were the 
only words that I as yet had heard him utter, 

After some time spent in this manner, Madam: 
Hahnemann accidentally asked, “* Where was your 
friend first attacked ?” 

“ In Germany,” I replied. 

Hahnemann had been listening attentively, al- 
though he had not spoken. The instant 1 uttered 
these words, his whole countenance brightened as 
though a sunbeam had suddenly fallen across it, 
and he exclaimed in an animated tone: “ Sind Sic 
im Deutchland gewesen? Sie sprechen Deutch, 
nicht wahr ?” 

The conversation had hitherto been carried on 
in French, but the ready “Ya wohl,” with which 
I answered his question, apparently gave him un- 
feigned pleasure. 

He immediately commenced a conversation in 
his native tongue, inquiring how I was pleased 
with Germany, what | thought of the inhabitants, 
their customs—whether I found the language dil: 
ficult—how I was impressed with the scenery, and 
continuing an enthusiastic strain of eulogium upon 
his beloved country for some time. Then he asked 
from whom was my letter. When I pronounced 
the name of Doctor Hirschfeldt, which he had |is- 
tened to so coldly before, he expressed the deepest 
interest in his welfare, and spoke of him with min- 
gled affection and esteem. 

I was too much delighted with the doctor’s ani- 
mated and feeling remarks to change the topic. 
Yet I felt that he had lost sight, and was fast in- 
ducing me to do the same, of the primary object of 
my visit. But Madame Hahnemann, though she 
smiled and joined in the conversation, had not for- 
gotten the host of good people who were taking 
lessons of patience inthe antechambers. She final- 
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iy put an end to the discourse by a gentle admoni- 
tion to her husband ; warning him that he must not 
fatigue himself before the hours devoted to busi- 
ness were half spent. ‘Turning to me, she apolo- 
gized for the interruption, saying that they re- 
ceived their friends in the evening, and would be 
happy to see me, then immediately resumed the 
subject of my friend’s indisposition. 

After a few more inquiries, I received some 
medicine from her hands, with especial directions 
concerning the manner in which it was to be used. 
She also presented me with a paper on which the 
different kinds of food, vegetables, seasoning, and 
odors, which counteracted the effects of homcopa- 
thic remedies were enumerated. After cordially 
shaking hands with the kind old man and his tal- 
ented and exemplary wife, I bade them good morn- 
ing. One of the domestics in attendance conduct- 
ed me down stairs, and handed me into the car- 
riage; and I drove home, passing along a file of 
coaches, stretching from Hahnemann’s door rather 
further than I could venture to mention and expect 
to be believed. 

The favorable impressions I had received on my 
first interview with Doctor and Madame Hahne- 
mann, were subsequently strengthened and con- 
firmed. Hahnemann expressed the same enthu- 
siasm as before, at the mention of his own country, 
and on hearing that [ was an American, made 
many inquiries about our young land, and especial- 
ly concerning the progress of homeopathia. I 
could not, however, give him much information 
which he had not previously received from other 
lips. 

Hahnemann, amongst his innumerable estimable 
qualities, possesses that of the most indefatigable 
industry. The pains which he takes in studying 
and examining a case, are almost incredible. He 
records with precision the minutest symptoms of 
every patient, all constitutional ailments, heredi- 
tary taints, and numerous other particulars, never 
trusting his memory, and only prescribing after a 
deliberation often tedious, though always neces- 
sary. 

To the poor he has ever shown untiring benevo- 
lence. Certain hours of the day are set apart for 
the reception of persons unable to offer compensa- 
tion. They are attended with equal care, their 
symptoms recorded, and their diseases prescribed 
for with the same precision which is bestowed up- 
on the haute noblesse of the land. It frequently 
occurs that Hahnemann is so fatigued with his 
morning duties, that patients who apply for advice 
in the afternoon, are placed under the sole superin- 
tendence of Madame Hahnemann. But they seem 
to consider this gifted couple one in skill, as they 
are indeed one in heart. 

Hahnemann appears to take pleasure in confess- 
ing to the world his affection, almost veneration 
for his wife. Shortly after his marriage, in a re- 
ply to the Gallican Homeopathic Society of Paris, 


who had made him their honorary president, the 
following paragraph occurs. “I love France and 
her noble people, so great, so generous, so disposed 
to rectify an abuse by the adoption of a new and 
efficient reform. This predilection has been aug- 
mented in my heart by my marriage with one of 
the noble daughters of France, in every respect 
worthy of her country.” The letter concludes 
with the following beautiful sentiment: “ Blind as 
many still remain, let us render them a service 
despite their repugnance. In course of time we 
shall receive their benedictions; for our principle, 
like sunlight, is one of the most prominent truths 
of nature.” 

The manner in which he first discovered that 
principle is singularly interesting. And a slight 
sketch of his history will show whether or not we 
should look upon him as a misguided and senseless 
visionary. Samuel Hahnemann was born in 1755, 
at Meissen, an obscure town in Saxony. His fa- 
ther’s means were limited; but young Hahne- 
mann’s talents and fondness for study so early de- 
veloped themselves, that his parents made unceas- 
ing efforts to procure him a liberal education. 

When quite a youth, he supported himself at 
the University of Leipsic, by translating medical 
works from the English, and other languages into 
German. He practised two years in the hospitals 
of Vienna, where he won considerable celebrity. 
After this, at Hermanstadt, he was physician, li- 
brarian, and superintendent of a museum of coins, 
to the house of Baron Von Bruckenthal, governor 
of Transylvania. He obtained his degree as Doc- 
tor of Medicine in 1779. After residing in differ- 
ent cities for ten years, he settled in Leipsic. He 
there sedulously applied himself to the study of 
medicine, chemistry, mineralogy, etc., besides con- 
tinuing to make translations from various foreign 
languages. The discoveries he made soon obtain- 
ed him a high reputation amongst medical phil- 
osophers on the continent. But the more he stu- 
died, the more dissatisfied he became with the 
usual mode of medical treatment. He lamented 
its uncertainty, and regarded it as a mere science 
of guesswork, and not yet regulated by positive 
laws. 

His attention was first directed towards hommo- 
pathia by observing that cinthona, or Peruvian 
bark, which is a specific for certain forms of inter- 
mittent fever, would produce symptoms singularly 
analogous to those which develope themselves in 
that fever, when the medicine is administered toa 
person in health, 

He then tried the experiment upon himself, and 
experienced the severest symptoms of intermittent 
fever. Surprised and delighted at this valuable 
discovery, he enthusiastically applied himself to 

making experiments with other medicinal sub- 


stances, and found that they produced symptoms of 


various diseases. The question then presented it- 
self to his mind, whether the most efficacious me- 
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thod of healing diseases did not depend upon the 
principle, similia simi/ibus curantur, or “ the ap- 
plication of remedies for the cure of symptoms 
similar to those, which the same medicines pro- 
duced on a person in health ?” 

He determined thoroughly to test upon himself 
the truth of this system, which might prove of such 
inestimable benefit to mankind. With unwaver- 
ing firmness he underwent the most excruciating 
suffering from the effects of different medicines— 
sufferings, however, which were hailed with joy, 
because they inspired him with the hope, that he 
was at last possessed of the means of making medi- 
cine an actual science. He induced many of his 
friends, who were sufficiently enthusiastic to be- 
come “martyrs to science,” to submit to the ex- 
periments he had tried upon himself. He found 
the same effects invariably resulting from the use 
of particular medicines. He also learned, in search- 
ing the records of ancient and modern medicine, 
that the operation of medicines designated as spe- 
cifics, developed and confirmed this wonderful ho- 
meopathic law. For instance, sulphur, which is a 
well known specific for some forms of scrofula, 
when taken by persons in health produced a cuta- 
neous eruption. Several narcotics called forth 
symptoms of mental aberration, bearing a striking 
resemblance to those which they are celebrated for 
curin Musk, which is a specific for a particular 
form of asthma, occasioned a spasmodic suffocation. 
Arsenic, which is used in cases of cancer, produced 
a state resembling that disease. Burns are re- 
lieved, as every body knows, by the application of 
stimulating remedies, such as spirits of wine, tur- 
pentine, etc. A frozen limb is restored by being 
plunged into ice-water. 

Hahnemann gave to his system the name of ho- 
mceopathia, from the Greek oxcsms similar, and x24. 
feeling or suffering. 

At the time he became acquainted with these 
remarkable truths, he was enjoying an extensive 
medical practice in Leipsic. He was exceedingly 
cautious in introducing his new system to his pa- 
tients. He noted down and studied their most tri- 
fling symptoms, selected the medicines, and pre- 
pared them himself with the utmost care. On ad- 
ministering them he was amply compensated for 
his pains, by observing that cures much more rapid 
and far more certain than he had hitherto been 
able to effect, was the result of their steady use. 

Ha'inemann’s next discovery was the importance 
of the quantity or size of the doses. In explana- 
tion of this I quote the following passage from a 
life of Hahnemann by Dr. Hull, one of the most in- 
telligent and experienced of his disciples in New 
York : 

“ He observed that medicines, even in fractions 
of a grain, if home@opathically indicated, frequent- 
ly produced an aggravation of symptoms that de- 
manded the intervention of an antidote. To ob- 
viate this objectionable effect, he conceived the pe- 
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culiar inode of diluting remedial agents, which qj. 
vests them of so much of their specific power to 
increase while it augments the power to extinguish 
diseases, as in the older method, has been found 
productive of so much danger and suffering, 4 
knowledge of such a result, prompted conscientious 
allopathists to inquire of themselves whether tho 
violent forms of disease, the broken and wasted 
constitutions, and even lingering deaths, which 
had occurred so often in ordinary practice were 
more attributable to large doses of medicine indj. 
cated homeopathically, than to the manifestations 
of illness itself? The rejection of allopathia by 
many who pursued the inquiry requires no com. 
ment.” 

During the year 1800, when the scarlet feyor 
raged epidemically in Germany, Hahnemann cop- 
tributed a most invaluable addition to his system ip 
the use of prophylactics. It originated in his ob- 
serving, that the skin of children who were poi- 
soned with the berries of bedladonna, was covered 
with an eruption similar to that usual in scarlet 
fever—also that they exhibited several other symp. 
toms corresponding to those, which developed 
themselves in the attacks of epidemic. He ap. 
plied belladonna to the cure of scarlet fever with 
great success. The reflection that vaccine, which 
is so extremely analogous to small pox, served as 
a preservative against the latter, suggested in his 
mind the possibility of belladonna’s proving an 
equally certain preservative against scarlet fever. 
Numerous experiments soon established the exist- 
ence of prophylactic power. At the present day it 
is very generally used in Germany as a safeguard 
against this fatal fever, both by allopathists and lio- 
meopathists. 

Hahnemann keenly felt the greatness of his re- 
sponsibility in promulgating a new system whicli 
dealt with human lives; and the accuracy neces- 
sary in the preparation of homeopathic remedies 
induced him to restrict himself to the use of medi- 
cines prepared by his own hands—particularly as 
the interest of the apothecary made them at va- 
riance with his system. The celebrity which he 
gained by performing some extraordinary cures up- 
on persons of eminence, excited the envy and ani- 
mosity of allopathic physicians to such a degree 
that they openly persecuted him. Medical mei 
united with apothecaries in their violent opposition. 
They discovered an obsolete law, which imposed a 
heavy penalty upon physicians who attempted to 
dispense medicines, conferring an exclusive mo- 
nopoly upon licensed apothecaries. This law, the 
enemies of Hahnemann attempted to carry in force 
against him. It reduced him to the necessity ol 
relinguishing a lucrative practice, unless he chose 
to endanger the advancement of a system of medi- 
cine which he firmly believed to be the safest and 
most beneficial one. He could not conscientiously 
consent to risk the live of his patients by trusting 
the preparation of powerful medicines to careless 
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yd uninterested persons. . He therefore abandon- 
od Leipsic, and repaired to Coethen, in 1821. 

The Duke of Anhalt Coethen became his friend 
and patron; and he was not only permitted to prac- 
tice upon his own system, but enjoyed the titular 
distinction of Counsellor of State. ‘Thus he was 
permanently placed beyond the reach of his petty 
persecutors. 

Hahnemann resided fifteen years at Coethen, 
prosecuting a brilliant career, and honored by the 
highest patronage. After the first seven years he 
published a work of four octavo volumes, on chro- 
nic diseases. He was continually perfecting his 
system by a series of experiments upon himself, 
and upon his friends, many of them of the most 
painful nature. His fame soon spread over Eu- 
rope. At home he met with the most encouraging 
success ; and patients of rank from abroad travelled 
thousands of miles for the sake of consulting the 
revered father of this extraordinary science. 
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Hahnemann, when he married the second time, 
was induced by his wife to leave Coethen, and take 
up his residence in Paris, not, however, to increase 
his already oppressive celebrity, but to obtain re- 
pose. He arrived in Paris incog., not permitting 
even his most enthusiastic disciples to become 
aware of his neighborhood. After residing a short 
time in the utmost privacy, his retreat was accident- 
ally discovered. From that time, his doors were 
thronged from morning until night; and but for the 
assistance of his gifted wife, he would have been 
unable to endure the fatigue to which he was daily 
subjected. He was complimented at once, by roy- 
al grant, with the full privileges of medical prac- 
tice. Those who have experienced the benefits or 
evils of his mode of treatment, can best answer 
whether that practice should be hailed as a_bless- 
ing to mankind, or denounced as prejudicial to the 
well being of the human species. 
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TO W. C. BRYANT, Esgq., 


On the reception of a sprig of Evergreen, presented to the writer from him, by Mrs. L. 8S. Mn. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Through all the changes of this fleeting state, 
May thy lov’d memory as green remain 
As the dear relic treasur’d now by me, 
Kindly presented by a fairy hand, 
And brought from thine, cull’d from thy garden bower. 


How sweet to look on what thy hand has touch’d,— 
The hand that penn’d those rich and glowing lines 
That caus’d the pulses of the soul to beat 
With more than mortal strength; imparting life 
To thought; picturing with rainbow tints ideas 
Grand, sublime, exquisite. Gems that expand, 
Exalt, and elevate,—enwrap the mind, 

As o’er the page the eye delighted roves; 
Reads in the “ Inexorable Pas;” itself 

Its own emotions !—never here expressed, 
But for thy inspirations, wond’rous man ! 


Over the distant “ praries,” lo, we rove ; 
Well pleas’d, behold the “ unshorn fields, boundless 
And beautiful !” ‘till the rapt spirit leaps 
Over those spots, so touchingly described. 


Thy name shall live when nature's face turns pale !— 


Shall live when sun and moon and stars, wearied 
With revolutions, one by one expire ! 


Eternity shall witness to the change 
By thee so feelingly, so sweetly drawn ; 
When ail “‘ within the drapery of their couch 
Shall wrap their forms,” who now ‘wait like the morn,’ 
For a serener, holier, happier day. 


Thy soul inspired, inspires others ; raises 
The mind from grovelling objects, restoring 
It unto its dignity, its Eden birth. 

Green may thy memory, like the Fir, remain ; 
Nor change, nor time, affect its verdure bright ;— 
Oft may we hear thy harp’s sweet minstrelsy, 
From “ crowded streets,” or thy more quiet home. 


Sag Harbour, L. J., 1844. 
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Sure it must wake amid those sylvan scenes,* — 

* Fit haunts indeed for gods,”—fit haunts for thee :—~ 
Skies, woods, and waters, all contbine to strike 

A dulcet note; mountains, hills, and dales, 
Symphonious join the rapturous melody. 


May zephyrs waft it to my humble bower, 
Floating at twilight through the curling vines 
Clustering my casement. I shall know it sure: 
I never yet have failed to guess from whence 
Come sweet immortal strains. The ‘Waning Moon,” 
When read by one I love, I knew it well— 

I said it was no muse but thine hung out 
That beauteous orb, all bent and shorn; lonely 
In early widowhood, an exile queea, 
Wandering in ether, floating in boundless 
Space ’mid fastnesses of vapor, drawing 

A Bryant's eye to scan her loveliness. 


Thy soul, a star amid a galaxy, 

A glorious host of constellations bright, 
Whose light celestial gilds the spirit’s home,— 
Superior lustre emanates from thee, 
As high thou sailest in thy own pure sphere ; 
So clear, so lucid are thy silvery beams, 

- Inferior minds are lost amid thy rays, 
As planets, when the fuli orb'd sun appears. 


On earth there are degrees of intellect ; 
In heaven, all rise in order—a!l shall soar— 
Will mount—yet differ in their brilliancy. 


Amid the angelic choir, with harp attuned, 
May I behold thee rise with cherubim, 
Far, far away in fields of untold bliss; 
Swelling in new enrapturing strains, the song 
Of dying love; while low before the throne 
My soul in humbler notes respouds amen. 





* Hempstead Harbor, L. I., the Poet's residence. 
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The farewell beam of the setting sun stole faintly 
across the tops of the distant hills, imparting a lurid 

hue to the dusky pasture lands, where hundreds of 
sheep were stealing away from the cool retreat, 

whither they had resorted to screen themselves 

from the burning glare of the noonday sun. Sil- 

very clouds were playing over the oriental skies, 

collecting in one solid mass, forming fantastic 

shapes, and anon darting along the horizon with 

accelerated velocity, until the hazy distance inter- 

vened and excluded them from our gaze. The 

sweet forest bird was chaunting her last requiem 

over the departing day. Her notes were peculiarly 

sweet and plaintive. Artless and simple was her 

song, yet so replete with pathos that it communi- 

cated to my mind a pleasure which art ever fails to 

do. Cool breezes passed stealthily by, bearing 
upon their balmy wings rich perfume gathered 

from the floral tribe which decked the surrounding 
gardens, or the fragrant honeysuckle that adorned 
the lattice of the Swiss cottager. The chiming of 
the ** vesper bell” brought sweet music to the ear, 
as it reverberated its well-known “ding, dong, 
dong,” from the far distant village spire, which re- 
flected back the sun’s last ray, then suddenly dis- 
appeared in the dusky twilight. Nature, in all her 
varied aspects, seemed combined to render it one 
of the most favored scenes in memory’s eye or 
nature’s book. 

It was at such an hour, and surrounded by such 
circumstances, that George Ellis and Eugenia 
May left the centre of Lausanne—the beautiful 
capitol of the canton of Vaud—to ramble about its 
suburbs, and scan the beautiful scenery and ro- 
mantic landscape that might be descried from the 
vine-clad hills that skirted the pretty lake Geneva. 
Eugenia was a child of song; poetry, botany, and 
music were her favorite studies. Her fine eye 
beamed intelligence not easily mistaken, and the 
bright, sunny smiles that ever played (though oft 
through tears) over her finely chiselled features, 
made up for any deficiency the most acute physi- 
ognomist might detect. She was at the time of 
which we are just now speaking, particularly in- 
teresting and beautiful. The temperature of the 
atmosphere flushed her cheek with the rosy hue of 
health, the shade of which was heightened by a 
blush that stole over her entire face as George 
playtully twined an evergreen amid the profusion 
of golden ringlets that danced over ber intellectual 
brow. 

“Why, George,” said she, after a moment’s 
pensive thought, occasioned by a sentence that 
mournfully fell from the lips of George, but which 
we did not understand—* why must you go? Why 
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leave Lausanne? It will be so lonely here whey 
you are away, I shall be so—oh! so very unhappy,” 

“ Dearest Eugenia,” he replied, “ honor and finns 
call me away; [ must go; but six short months, 
and [’ll return—you shall then ever be mine.” 

A sigh alone broke the silence that followed, 
Engenia felt that it would be a long, long six months, 
and so did George ; but he wished to dispel the gloom 
he saw gathering over the mind of Eugenia. 

A few days elapsed. The last fond kiss had been 
imprinted upon the marble cheek of Eugenia; , 
slight pressure of the hand had been given, and the 
saddening “ farewell.”” He walked the fashionable 
streets of Paris, the courted—the admired. He 
graced the splendid saloons of the nobles of the 
kingdom of France, an exquisite, worthy the atten. 
tion he received. He is not thoughtless of, or in- 
different about, Eugenia; but some evil genii whis. 
pered in his ear, that “he is forgotten by the 
pretty Swiss girl,” and he begins to imagine her J 
communications more cold than formerly, and, under 
the influence of this infatuation, in an unguarded 
hour, he wins the daughter of a noble. 

But let us conduct the reader back to Lausanne, 
and inquire after Eugenia. In the parlor she's 
seated, her head reclining upon her hand, pensive!y 
humming a tune of “auld lang syne,”’ while memo- 
ry awakens all her former dreams of future bliss, 
as her voice instinctively traces those notes he ever 
delighted to hear, and on which they both fond'y 
delighted to dwell. 

The time of trial alone determines the strengt! 
of woman’s affection. She may not love; but 
once she does, she never forgets. Forever cursed 
be the man that intentionally casts a blight overa 
trusting heart. The chamelion hues she assumes, 
the ironical assertions she makes (in love affiirs 
are all but an ignus fatuus to the gossipping wor, 
beneath which are secluded hearts, devoted aifec- 
tions, deep and lasting as existence itself. 

Twelve fleeting months passed, and George t’- 
turned, accompanied by his beautiful bride ; a hap») 
man. 

Eugenia said naught; for she possessed muc’ 
woman’s boasted pride; she only thought. 7) 
same graceful mien characterized every act: ' 
same smile played over her dimpled cheek, #” 
George fondly hoped he was forgotten. 

A few weeks passed. The physicians said, “' 
hills of Switzerland were too cold for so delicat 
constitution as Eugenia possessed ; she must \’s 
the extreme south of Italy. Beneath a milder s*' 
she might possibly regain her health.” But t% 
hollow cough, the sunken cheek, the hectic flusd. 
the lustrous eye, were all premonitors of an ea") 
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crave. Eugenia felt, and there was one other who 
felt this was not without a cause. Four short 
months passed by, and Eugenia slept beside her 
mother. Earth’s toils were all over; the green- 
sward lightly covered the ground beneath which 
she lay, and the night bird sang her evening cho- 
russes on the willow that bent over her lonely 
South Egremont, Mass., 1844. 
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A simple monument alone marks the spot. 
No eulogy defaces, no panegyric scatters the charm 
that clusters around the tomb of Eugenia. Her 
name alone is al] that’s sculptured there; but 
weekly, the heart-broken George and his amiable 
wife visit the grave and deplore the fate of the once 
happy, beautiful, faithful Eugenia. 


tomb. 
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Where can we find a subject so worthy of thought, 
and deep investigation, as the mind? What pen 
can describe the nature and diversified powers of 
the thinking faculty of man? Who can penetrate, 
and find out its wonderful capacity?) Who weigh 
its unfathomed powers, or draw a limit for its lofty 
fight? On the wing of science it soars from star 
tostar—from system to system, that weave their 
mystic circles through boundless seas of dazzling 
ether; and aspires with mental eye to gaze upon 
the very throne of the Infinite Eternal! How it 
spurns at the boundaries of time, and grasps at an 
unending life. When the body is prostrated by 
disease, how it exerts its inherent faculties, and 
shows its independent life, by laying hold on im- 
mort.lity. All things else are perishable: time 
will deface them—death will level them with the 
dust. Even this rolling earth may return to its 
ancient chaos, and the beautiful stars that gem the 
evening sky like so many bright intelligences look- 
ing down in pity upon man’s frail race, may fade 
forever from the azure dome; the glorious orb of 
day may go to his rest in the pavilion of darkness, 
and Luna’s gentle beams be quenched forever; yet 
the soul calmly contemplates the “ wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds,” and triumphantly ex- 
claims—* IT can lose nothing ; the Author of life will 
sustain me.” 

How often the free imagination oversteps the 
limits of its mortal condition, and roams on thought’s 
strong wing, beyond the bounds of the visible uni- 
verse ; and feasts itself upon the fadeless glories of 
the spirit-realm. Or when the senses are locked 
in sleep, and we are all unconscious of existence, 
how the ever restless faculty weaves the strange 
tissue of dreams, the wild, the beautiful, the so- 
lemn ; still presenting to poor weak reason the cer- 
tain token of an undying existence, when the cum- 
bering vestments of mortality shall have been laid 
aside. 

Mind is the divinity that rules the world.— 
How many obstacles are met, and successfully 
combatted, by a noble and persevering mind. We 
have striking examples of this in Luther, the great 
reformer and lover of learning; and in Columbus, 
the discoverer of this new world, both of whom 
drank — of the bitter cup of poverty and 





worldly disappointment; but in whose strong and 
energetic minds were sown the germs of greatness, 
and the hidden source of that influence which was 
destined to sway the principles, and engage the at- 
tention of all mankind. 

Nearly all the great and shining characters that 
have been blessings to their fellow men, and have 
won the unfading laurels of fame, are those whose 
aspiring minds have overcome the discouragements 
of early penury, and the disappointments of adverse 
fortune. 

Poverty cannot entirely baffle the efforts of one 
whose aim is true greatness. The intellect will 
exert its native energies, and, sustained by vigorous 
effort, the character will rise to a noble standard. 
The mental faculties will be strengthened in the 
contest with adversity, and the soul will learn to 
appreciate its own powers; and thus influenced, it 
shrinks not from grappling with every obstacle. 

One’s only fortune may be a mind bent on lofty 
purposes, and talents capable of acquiring high dis- 
tinctions. Superior far is such a fortune to the 
admired patrimonies of the wealthy. The treasures 
of India and the diamonds of Golconda shine in 
vain where the light of mind is wanting. Inani- 
matg creation, with all its beauty, the over-reaching 
heavens, with all their grandeur and sublimity, 
have no charm for one whose menta! imbecility 
cannot appreciate their glory, and read in every 
page of nature’s outspread volume, the handiwork 
of Deity. 

Mind is the undying principle that soars upward 
and onward through the limitless blue to the cloud- 
less realm where the Supreme Intelligence unveils 
his dazzling glories. It is this that exults in the 
anticipation of a higher, holier life, when the bars 
of humanity are sundered; when it may freely 
roam the mystic circles of the universe, and con- 
template the works of God without an intervening 
veil; when it shall pass the shadowy portals of 
the tomb and emerge into the light of the angel- 
land. Then shall the embryo faculties expand be- 
neath the genial rays of the sun of Love, and con- 
tinually increase in capacity, and the knowledge 
of the great Creator. 

Truly it is a subject on which the deepest thought 
of the metaphysician may be profitably bestowed. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS.—CHAPTER yy. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


The return of the purveying detachment, which 
had seemed to the party they had left to be most 
wonderfully long-delayed, was hailed almost with a 
shout. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘* what’s the 
news? Are we to stay in this dull, and, doubtless, 
equally dear house? are we lodge with the wolves in 
those dismal-looking woods up yonder? or have you, 
with your usual cleverness and care for us all, been 
able to find some tolerably pleasant little lodging, 
where we may be quiet and comfortable, and save 
money till the winter and balls come again ?” 

This speech was pronounced with so much good 
humor, and such a very evident intention to be ami- 
able, that Mrs. Roberts, although excessively hot, very 
tired, and with her conscience in that uncomfortable, 
irritable sort of state which tends to ill-humor, if not 
to repentance, could not avoid bestowing about three- 
tenths of a smile upon him as she replied, “ You may 
be quite sure, my dear, that I have not fagged myself 
into this state for nothing. When I undertake to do a 
thing I believe I generally do it well. You will nei- 
ther have to remain in a nasty, cheating, vulgar inn, 
Mr. Roberts, nor yet will I condemn you to sleep with 
the wolves. But for mercy’s sake give me something 
to drink. The fatigue I have gone through since I 
left this house is something past belief!" 

“ Ring the bell, Maria !” replied the attentive hus- 
band, himself hastening to disencumber his panting 
helpmate from all such parts of her drapery as it was 
convenient to part with. 

“ Moselle, my dear —shall it be moselle !—mixed 
with a little water, I suppose. I do certainly think 
that they have got the brightest sunshine here that is 
to be found any where. It would almost be a relief, 
wouldn’t it, to fix one’s eyes fora few minutes upon 
the deep shade of some of our London streets ?” 

Agatha, meanwhile, who had shared her labors, 
though apparently without suffering quite so much 
from it, contented herself by stretching her length 
upon the sofa, and regaling herself with a refreshing 
draught similar to that of her mamma, and obtained 
by the flattering aid of her brother, who, though by no 
means particularly famous for waiting upon his sisters, 
condescended to do so in the present instance, for the 
sake of indulging in a few whispered inquiries as to 
the result of the lodging hunting. 

“T hope, Agatha,” said he, “ you have not let my 
mother indulge in any very violent economical whims 
in finding a house for us? You don’t imagine, I sup- 
pose, that I have been enjoying a fete-a-tete with my 
papa all the time you have been away. This costume, 
you know, is perfectly comme il faut for a travelling 
man of fashion, and adorned as you now see me, I 
have already made my way into the very centre of the 
fashion and gaiety of Baden; and a nice place it 
seems to be; much too elegunt, I can tell you, for me 
to submit to be seen coming out of a barrack by way 


7 ha lodging. What sort of a place has she got for 
s? 

‘She has got, or rather, Mr. Edward, 7 have got, 
what I conceive to be the most stylish lodgings in the 
town. I suspect by what I saw as we walked about. 
that many of the best people stay at the hotels, but | 
knew that it was no good to try for that, so, after a 
monstrous tough battle, I fairly badgered her out of 
taking a horrid little house with a parcel of cupboards 
in it, and now we have a very genteel-looking concern, 
I assure you; in short, it is a sort of place that yoy 
need not be ashamed of if you happen to make any 
young man acquaintance that you may like to bring 
home. I thought of that, I assure you.” 

“ You were quite right, my dear, for more reasons 
than one,” replied her brother, displaying his pretty, 
regular, and particularly small teeth, by a satirical sort 
of one-sided smile, which he had for some weeks past 
been very successfully practising before his mirror— 
“ quite right, "Gatha; nothing in nature is so horrivle 
as for a fellow to make play and get into the dwelling 
of a pretty well-dressed girl with whom he has danced 
at a ball, and find her ensconced in a vulgar one-win- 
dowed parlor, looking more like a dungeon than a fit- 
ting place for beauties. Therefore, my dear, though 
I am vastly obliged to you for my share of your good 
deeds, I give you credit for sufficient common sense to 
have made you do all you have done for your own 
sake or Maria’s.” 

“ And I declare to you, Edward, whatever you may 
think of it,” returned his sister, “ that the doing what 
is right and proper by that little dreamy thing, Bertha, 
had some share in making me stand such a battle 
against mamma’s economy. I do think that she pays 
enough to give her a right to expect decent lodgings. 
Don’t you ?” 

‘* Why, as to that, my dear, I cannot say that my 
conscience would trouble me if the young lady were 
lodged in a tea-kettle. Her situation is quite different 
from that of yourself and Maria. You have both of 
you got to find husbands, and find them you must, or 
I shall kill you; for the having a pair of old maids for 
sisters would be considerably more than I could stand. 
Yet it is no very easy matter either, though you are 
pretty looking girls too. But as I suspect that you 
will have precious little money, and as the daughter of 
a ci-devant banker has no very illustrious rank to dis- 
tinguish her, I know the thing wont be easy, especial- 
ly as there are a pair of ye. But as to Bertha, the af- 
fair in her case is altogether different. She is already 
provided for. I have quite made up my mind to mar- 
ry her, though I do think that she is altogether the 
most uninteresting little animal that I ever saw in the 
shape of a young girl. I feel, however, that itis 
duty to my family, as well as to myself, and I shall do 
it. But Ido wish she were a little more attractive.” 

“ Surely, Edward, you must allow that she is rather 
pretty,” said his sister. 
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«J don’t know what you mean by rather pretty,” 
replied the young man. “ Her eyes, nose, and mouth, 
are all in their right places, I suppose, but there is no- 
thing in the very least degree attractive about her. 
She is not ugly, certainly, I do not mean to say she is, 
and I know well enough that her fortune, for a young 
fellow without title, would make her a capital good 
match even if she were. So that I have no notion of 
complaining of what chance has thrown in my way— 
fir from it. Iam, on the whole, very well pleased 
about it. But what I should trike, Agatha, if I could 
have every thing quite my own way, would be to see 
her admired by all the men that looked at her; and 
then you know there would be some fun in snapping 
my fingers at them all, knowing that 1 had the game 
in my own hand. Besides, it would render the love- 
making, which must come some day or other, you 
know, so much more easy. If I could but see one 
really fine fashionable fellow admire her, I should be- 
gin the business at once. And I think I will venture 
to say, that I should not be very long before I brought 
her into a proper frame of mind. But now I confess, 
[never think of the job without yawning. I positive- 
ly dread the having to dance with her. But you need 
not look so frightened, Agatha; I know it must be 
done, child, as well as you do, and do it I shall, all in 
good time.’”” 

By the time the cautiously muttered conversation 
between the brother and sister had reached this point, 
Mrs. Roberts began to find herself in a considerable 
degree relieved from the superabundant caloric pro- 
duced by her vehement exertions in the service of her 
family ; and having drained the last drop from her 
second goblet of moselle and water, she indulged in a 
sprinkling of Eau-de-Cologne, and said, “ Now then, 
sir, you must please to exert yourself a little. You 
must ring the bell, and order the bill to be brought. 
You must also see about finding a porter to carry our 
luggage. The place they are to carry it to is the Bal- 
cony House, just before you come to the hotel with 
the sign of the Black Eagle. ‘This is very easily set- 
tled,” she continued, after the thoughtful pause of a 
moment, ** we know the worst of it; it will cost us a 
few francs, and there’s an erd of the plague of bag- 
gage for the next three months or so—but the dif_i- 
culty lies in finding how we are to convey ourselves. 
The daylight will last for hours yet, and I can’t stay 
here wasting my time, when I might be settling my- 
self comfortably in our new lodgings. As far as I am 
concerned, however, there is no difficulty. 
wrapped up as I did before. 
again, I’ll answer for it. But I don’t know what to 
do about the girls. Agatha must give up her mourn- 
ing bonnet and cloak, I suppose, to Bertha, and with- 
out the thick crape veil there will be no safety for her, 
she is so very striking; and you, sir, I am sure I don’t 
know what in the world we are to do with you. Up- 
on my word you are two bad to be seen, and I really 
would not have you known again, when we set off 
properly in our own character, for fifty pounds.” 

“Fifty pounds, my dear! Well, that is a good 
deal, to be sure, in order to keep a man from being 
taken for himself. However, you may do with me ex- 
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actly whatever you like; [am rea‘y and willing to 
get into a sack, or into a basket, like old Sir John 
Fallstaff, if you can but manage to have me carried 
along,” said Mr. Roberts, with great good-humor. 

‘¢ There is no joke in it, sir, I can tell you,” replied 
his wife, with a good deal of severity. “ What is the 
use of my exerting myself as I have done, or making 
such an effort as I must do, in order to enable me to 
pay for the beautiful lodgings I have taken, if we are 
all to be brought down slap from the air and style of a 
family of fashion, which, for the sake of my children, 
I am quite determined to keep up, by your being seen 
such a figure as you are now ?” 

‘* Well, wife, well!” returned the husband, giving 
an expressive look to the sleeve of his coat, which was 
still a very respectable garment, “I have said that you 
may do what you like with me, and so you may, my 
dear, for I don’t care a farthing how you manage it, 
so that you do but contrive to bring me to the bed I 
am to sleep in, by ten o’clock or thereabouts, for I 
really am very tired. But still, though I don’t want 
to oppose you in any thing, I can’t help saying, that I 
do think travelling about has turned your head a little. 
Why, in Heaven’s name, wife, should you set us all 
up for a family of fashion? How cana London 
banker’s family, with seven hundred a year, ever be 
mistaken for any such thing? A family of fashion 
means a nobleman’s family, as I take it; or, may be, 
that of a wealthy aristocratical Member of Parliament, 
or that of a long-descended tip-top baronet. But I do 
not believe, wife, that any body in the whole world 
ever dreamed of a family like ours being taken for 
people of fashion, I wish you would not say that any 
more, my dear, because it makes me afraid that we 
shall get laughed at.” 

* You may take my word for it, Mr. Roberts, that 
you would get laughed at, and most deservedly too, if 
any body could hear you putting forth such fusty, 
musty, old fashioned nonsense, by way of law. All 
that sort of stuff might have done very well, good man, 
some half a century ago, but now you might as well 
expect people to wear full-bottomed cauliflower wigs, 
powdered white as snow, as listen to such humdrum.” 

“ Well, my dear, I always like best that you should 
have your own way, because I think it makes us all 
more comfortable, and therefore [ shall never make 
any objection to your calling yourself a lady of fashion, 
if you like it. But you will not persuade me, never- 
theless, Sarah, that we are, any of us, at all of the 
same class as those who are called people of fashion in 
England.” 

« And what on earth do you suppose made me de- 
cide upon leaving England, Mr. Roberts?” returned 
his lady, with a very expressive smile, which said, as 
plainly as a smile could speak, ‘‘ Silly man! you have 
stumbled upon the truth without knowing it!” But 
plain spoken as the smile was, Mrs. Roberts would not 
trust to it, but rising from her seat, and shaking her 
garments into proper order for again setting forth into 
the grayish daylight of Baden-Baden, she said, ‘* De- 
pend upon it, Mr. Roberts, and take it into your mind 
once for all, that I would have seen all the foreign 
countries we have passed through already, and all that 
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I intend to pass through into the bargain, one and all 
of them, swamped and sunk for evermore to the bot- 
tom of the sea, before I would have left my English 
comforts, my tidy store-room, and my stair-carpets, 
and all the rest of it, to scramble up and down the 
world as we are doing now, unless I had happened to 
know from good authority, that we might be taken for 
people of fashion abroad, though we could not at home. 
You might have known me well enough to be quite 
sure that I had pretty strong reasons for what I was 
about. I suppose it is because you don’t give your- 
self the trouble of thinking, Mr. Roberts, or you might 
have found out yourself, even before we had seen it 
with our own eyes, by merely listening to those who 
had done the same thing before us—you might have 
found out that when a set of English people set off 
upon their travels, with money enough in their pockets 
to dress smart, and to make a little show now and 
then, by driving about like regular mi/ors, they very 
soon get jumbled together both with those above and 
those below them, so that it is one of the most difficult 
things in the world for the natives, or even for other 
English travellers themselves when they are all whirl- 
ing about together, to find out (if people don’t stay too 
long in one place) who are really people of fashion, 
and who are not. At any rate, it’s the best chance 
there is for us, and that is quite enough to make me 
feel that it is my duty to my family to go on as I have 
begun. And you will think so too, sir, when your 


children has all made the connexions which I antici- 
pate for them. And now, I hope, you understand 


what I am about, and no more need be said on the 
subject.” 

“If itis all the same to you, my dear,” said Mr. 
Roberts, who had very meekly listened to his lady’s 
long harangue, but who now certainly did look very 
tired indeed ; “ and if you could contrive to let me be 
put into the first set that goes, I shall be very thank- 
ful, for somehow or other, I do feel so sleepy that I 
can hardly keep my eyes open. Do manage, my dear, 
to let me be one of the first.” 

“First or last, my dear,” replied his wife, “ you 
will be the most difficult person to manage of the 
whole party, you may depend upon that.” 

“Tam sure, Sarah, I am very sorry for it,” said the 
worthy man in the most penitert tone imaginable. 
**[ would do any thing in the world to help you out 
of your trouble, if I did but know how; but really I 
do not, any more than if I was a child born yester- 
day.” 

*‘ Of course you don’t, sir,” returned Mrs. Roberts, 
“ we all know that, and what you cannot do for your- 
self we must do for you. By the by, Edward, don’t 
you think that your father could put on your Greek 
cap? the red one I mean, with the blue tassel. You 
will never wear it here, I'll answer for it, nor your fa- 
ther either, poor man, for, to be sure, he will look 
queer enough in it, won’t he? But if he was to put 
that on, and just walk with an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth, he might meet all the fine folks in the place, 
and defy any one cf them to know him afterwards— 
he that never smokes and never wore a Greek cap in 
his life. Don’t you think it would do, Edward!” 
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‘“* Why, yes, ma’am,” replied her son, “I think he 
would be perfectly safe. Only, if you please, you mus; 
not insist upon my attending upon him in person. 
He is perfectly welcome to my cap, but I cannot 
promise for my gravity.” 

After a few minutes further conversation the mat. 
ter was settled by Mr. Roberts adopting, with the most 
scrupulous exactness, the costume above Mentioned, 
and in this guise following his still muffled lady, at 
the distance of a few yards, till he saw her safely con- 
cealed in the Balcony House. He then boldly entered 
after her, and as soon as she had deposited him in the 
hands of the landlady she returned with all speed t 
the hotel, and having seen the baggage of the party 
set off before her, she sat about marshalling the young 
ladies in the most prudent style her fertile imagination 
could suggest. 


During the whole of these domestic discussions ani 
manceuvrings, Bertha Harrington had been seated at 
a little side window of the hotel, which, opening from 
one of the most obscure bed-rooms in it, commanded 
a view that made her nerves thrill with delight, and 
caused her with deep sincerity to bless the benignity 
of Providence, which, notwithstanding her dread{y! 
sufferings, permitted her to feel with all the keenness 
of youthful sensation, that she had still the power of 
enjoyment left within her, and that it was also neces- 
sary for her to look out upon the lovely face of nature, 
to taste it. Poor Bertha! She must by nature hay 
had a loving heart, or she could not have doted on her 
mother with such fond devotion; but now it would 
have been difficult to find any human creature, of any 
sex or age, so thoroughly isolated in feeling, or ina 
state of such perfect mental solitude as herself. She 
thought of all this as she sat alone at the little window 
of the hotel at Baden: but instead of sinking under the 
oppressive feeling which this worst species of solitude is 
sure to produce, she called into action the more then 
common moral courage with which nature had happily 
endowed her. She felt that her position was singular 
and very painful, and that whatever consolation she 
could hope to find in it must be sought in hersel! 
alone. That the poor bereaved girl could, under such 
untoward circumstances, be conscious that any source 
of enjoyment still existed for her, was a great bless- 
ing; that this consolation presented itself in the inno- 
cent shape of enthusiastic love for the beauties of na- 
ture, was also a great blessing ; but whether the firm- 
ness of determination which was mixed with it, and 
which led her to resolve that she would indulge ber- 
self in this without fear and without restraint, how. 
ever much the doing so might oblige her to insist upo" 
freedom of will to the people among whom she was 50 
strangely thrown—ywhether this too was likely to be 
a blessing to her, may be doubted, as it could hard- 
ly fail to lead also to some eccentricity of conduct, 
and this, however innocent in each individual in- 
stance, can rarely be indulged in by a youthful female 
without peril. 

At present, however, the absorbing feeling of admi- 
ration with which she sat gazing upon the objects vi» 
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ible from the window of the little room into which she 

had retreated, while the Roberts family were discuss- 

ing their movements, and the masquerading manner 

in which they were to be performed, did her nothing 

put good. From the time the imperial Mrs. Roberts 

had made it a matter of family notoriety, that her sum- 

mer plans included a residence of some months at Ba- 

den-Baden, Bertha Harrington, who was by no means 

an ignorant girl of her age, and who already knew 

pretty nearly as much about this celebrated bathing- 

place as ordinary books could teach her, had not only 

fixed her fancy very ardently upon sundry exploring 

projects, which she fancied would be easily within her 

reach when she got there; but, as the information was 

fortunately promulgated before the party left Paris, the 

young romancer and antiquary had found time and 

opportunity to furnish herself with more than one ra- 

ther recondite volume treating of Black Forest legends, 

of the fairy lore and diablerie of the Herrnwiesse ; and 

though last, not least, (but rather undecidedly of fore- 

most value amongst these new acquisitions,) of every 

thing she could manage to get at respecting the records 

of the Hoty Veume. This last subject had long ago, 

while still the happy pupil of her reading mother, taken 

strong hold of her fancy, and the idea that she was 

about to pass three long-dayed summer months, when 

rambling is so easy and delightful, in a region celebra- 
ted for having been the stronghold of some of its most 
mysterious practices, so filled her young head with 
visions of castles to be visited, and dungeons to be ex- 
plored, that she had wondrously little attention left for 
the petty annoyances which surrounded her. Never, 
since the terrible event which had caused her banish- 
ment from her native land, had Bertha experienced 
any emotion so nearly approaching to happiness as 
that produced by the sight of the dark forest, amidst 
whose shades lay hid the awful dungeons of the secret 
tribunal. Her mind was in no state to enjoy scenes 
of dissipation, even had she been surrounded by com- 
panions as agreeable to her taste as those around her 
were the contrary. Pleasure, commonly so called, she 
felt to be repugnant to her inclination and unsuitable 
to her condition ; but her imagination seemed to have 
gained all that her other faculties had lost. She longed 
to turn from what was present, but in which she could 
take no interest, to what had passed, ages and ages 
ago, on the spot so widely distant from her native 
home, and to which accident had thus strangely 
brought her. And there she sat at the little window, 
most luxuriously forgetting how she got there, and 
with her fancy as free from every image connected 
with the race of Robertses as if none of them had ever 
been born. There she sat while that high-minded 
family were arranging their plans, and there she would 
most contentedly have sat for hours longer, had not 
Mrs. Roberts suddenly burst in upon her, in order to 
summon her to take her place in the procession which 
had been at length arranged. 

Mrs, Roberts always made a point of being very 
civil to Miss Harrington, and upon this occasion had 
addressed her in an accent of commiseration, which 
Was quite affectionate. 

“ Dear me—dear me! Iam afraid you must have 
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been moped to death, my dear, sitting here so long all 
alone,” had been her exclamation on opening the door, 
civilly adding, “ but you mast please to excuse us all, 
my dear Bertha, for we have been too busy to have any 
time left for politeness,”’ 

Bertha first started, as if a pistol had been fired off 
at her ear, and then said, very eagerly, 

‘Oh, dear, no ma’am, not the least in the world! 
I have been very happy indeed.” 

At that moment an idea which had more than once 
before suggested itself to the sagacious mind of Mrs. 
Roberts came upon her anew, with all the force of con- 
Viction. 

“ That girl,” thought she, “is more than half an 
idiot; but no mortal living shall ever find it out by my 
help. Poor dear creature! It will be a mercy to 
marry her, whether she likes it or not, to the son of 
such a family as ours, where she will be sure to be 
taken care of. Poor dear creature !” 

As she mentally breathed this exclamation, Mrs. 
Roberts felt a pleasing sensation at her heart, not very 
easy to be accurately defined. She would herself, and 
quite sincerely, have described it as a feeling of benev- 
olence, arising from the conviction that this weakness 
of mind in poor dear Bertha, would render her own 
watchful care of her destiny invaluable, and make the 
adopting her into the bosom of her happy and highly- 
gifted family, one of the most amiable acts that ever 
was performed. Other people might have fancied the 
agreeable sensation to have taken its rise from a sort 
of prophetic consciousness that there could be no great 
difficulty in making such a fool marry whomever she 
chose to put in her way ; or the source of this compla- 
cent feeling might have been twofold, and compounded, 
though not quite in equal portions, of both. However 
this may be, Mrs. Roberts did set off from the hotel to 
take possession of her nice lodgings in the Balcony 
House, in very particular good humor with herself and 
all the world, and with the happy persuasion that none 
of the fine people whom she speedily meant to adopt 
as her intimate friends would ever find out how she 
got there. 

The next morning rose in all the animating bright- 
ness of German sunshine, and it would have been dif- 
ficult perhaps, even in the enjoyable and ever enjoyed 
retreat of Baden-Baden, to have found any party more 
inclinded to congratulate thamselves upon being there. 
The worthy Mr. Roberts strolled out before the hour 
of breakfast, and having found his way to the public 

‘rooms, and ascertained by the aid of no tongue but 
that which was native to him, the easy rate of sub- 
scription by which he might be admitted to all the de- 
lights they offered, came back with a smiling face to 
join his family at the morning meal, with his fancy 
full of the beautiful acacia trees under whose shade he 
might sit and read the newspaper all day long, or, by 
way of variety, g” to sleep as much as he liked. 

Mrs. Roberts, by the help of her native sagacity, 
aided by a few inquiries from her landlady, had ascer- 
tained that there were persons of distinction at the 
baths from almost every country under heaven, and 
that they all seemed to be living together on the most 
intimate terms imaginable. The two Misses Roberts 
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had, in like manner, become equally well aware of the 
celibacy of one English lord, two ditto Irish, three bar- 
onets, and a very fair sprinkling of minor treasures in 
the same available condition, Edward Was in no de- 
gree less contented than the rest of the family, and 
Bertha Harrington’s state of mind has been already 
described. 

“T flatter myself that you will allow I have done 
well for you this time,” said Mrs. Roberts, looking 
round the room complacently, and stirring her tea 
with a smooth equable movement that seemed to ema- 
nate from the pleasant condition of her mind. “ Isn’t 
this a nice room, girls ?” 

* Lovely,” replied Maria, “and you might give a 
beautiful party in it, if we could get acquainted with 
enough people.” 

“Tt will not be very difficult to do that,” said her 
brother, “if we set properly about it.” 

“ That is the great secret, Edward,” returned his 
mother with an approving nod, “and we must join 
our wits together to see how we can set aboutit. The 
fact is, that nothing can be hoped for of any kind in 
the way of gaiety unless we draw a few eyes upon us 
at once. Ofcourse it will cost something, and so will 
our daily bread, but there isno way of avoiding it. You 
must all of you be exceedingly economical in other re- 
spects, and take the greatest possible care to save in 
every way that is not likely to injure our appearance 
in the eyes of the world.” 

“ You are quite right there, mamma,”’ said Agatha, 
with solemnity. “It is, in fact, the only system, as 
every day’s experience convinces me, by which peo- 
ple of moderate fortune can pass through life respect- 
ably. People who are indifferent to the opinion of 
their fellow-creatures are never likely to conduct them- 
selves with propriety in any way. Such indifference 
ought to be avoided by all well-disposed people, but 
when young women are concerned, it becomes a posi- 
tive duty.” 

“‘] am sure it is a great pleasure, my dear,” said 
her father, looking at her with great admiration, “ to 
hear a young person of your age express herself so 
sensibly. It does the greatest credit to your excellent 
mother, and clearly proves how perfectly right she has 
been in giving you all the advantage of travelling into 
foreign parts.” 

“Thank you, papa, for'my share of the compliment,” 
said Maria, “ But now,” she added, “let us lose 
no time, but talk a little seriously about our manner of 
setting off. The first great question is: are we to 
have acarriage? Pretty nearly every thing, in my 
opinion, depends upon that.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Every eye save that 
of Bertha, which was fixed with decorous gravity upon 
the table-cloth, turned, as by common consent, towards 
Mrs. Roberts. 

“Tt ts the first great question, Maria,”* she said, at 
length. “ There can be no doubt of it.” 






* And how is it to be answered, ma’am ?” said Ed- 
ward, rather sternly, for his heart and soul were full 
of delicious visions of driving—an exquisite costume 
for this exercise being one of his latest Parisian acqui- 
Because a 
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good deal will depend upon that, I promise you, 
the manner in which I shall dispose of myself.” 

“TI quite understand the anxiety you must feel on 
the subject,” resumed Mrs. Roberts; “ it is perfectly 
natural; for the importance of the question is jj. 
mense! Nevertheless, nothing must be decided y, 
hastily.” 

“No, no, we must not be in a hurry to plunge 
headlong into unnecessary expenses, my dears,” saj,j 
Mr. Roberts, remembering that at that particular mo. 
ment he had not, to the best of his knowledge and be. 
lief, above fifty pounds in his banker’s hands. “ Tray. 
elling,” he added, “is beyond all question a most de- 
lightful and most improving thing, but it costs a mon. 
strous deal of money; there is no denying that; and 
& carriage costs a monstrous deal of money too, and if 
you will all of you take my advice you will manage to 
do without it here. The country they say is beauti- 
ful, you know, and I am sure the weather is beautify! 
too, and why should you not be contented with mak. 
ing pleasant walking parties? Your mother is an ex- 
cellent walker, and if you should be lucky enough to 
make some pleasant chatty acquaintances who can 
walk with her, I am sure she would enjoy it extreme- 
ly ; and so you would, too, every one of you; and 
therefore [ don’t see the good sense of running heai- 
long into a great expense that really and truly cannot 
do any of you any good. There! now I have given 
you my opinion, and I shall say no more about it, one 
way or the other. 

It really required a good dea! of moral courage in 
good Mr. Roberts to say this much, for he knew pret- 
ty well that his advice was not likely to prove palat- 
able to either of his high-spirited family ; and he did 
not feel sufficiently easy in his mind to venture to look 
about him after he had ceased to speak, and therefore 
began very assiduously to butter and to salt, and to 
cut into dainty little sections a piece of toasted bread, 
which, of course, obliged him to keep his eyes also 
earnestly fixed upon his plate. 

And lucky was it for him, good man, that he did so, 
for it would have required a firmer spirit than he pos- 
sessed to have stood unmoved the battery of eyes 
which at once poured forth their flaming hostility upon 
him. Mrs. Roberts, however, accompanied her looks 
with a smile of apparent great good humor, and she 
nodded her head to him in a way that he might per- 
haps have thought very encouraging if he had seen it; 
but it was quite as well that he did not, for if he had 
he would have been deceived by a smile, as many 
other good men had before him, for, rightly inter- 
preted, it only meant, ‘*Go on, my dear, and say 
what you like; I have no wish in the world to stop 
you. Your opinion will not have much weight in the 
matter either way.”’ The well-behaved wife, however, 
said aloud immediately after, in a tone of very proper 
decorum, “ It is not a question which ought to be settled 
in a hurry, Mr. Roberts ; we will talk about it,” a re- 
ply that must have had some wisdom in it, for it satis- 
fied every body. 

“And what shall we begin with ?”’ said Edward. 
“I have a dozen things in my head that must all be 
done, but I don’t know which to do first. I suppose 
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sou will want me, ma’am, to go to the rooms for you, 
snd see about the subscriptions ?” he added, in a whis- 

r that was for her alone. 

«[ will speak to you in the next room in a mo- 
nent,” she replied. 

Breakfast over, mother and son retired into an ad- 
sining room, and she thus addressed him: “ You be- 
haved exceedingly well just now, Edward—exceeding- 
ly well indeed. I give you great credit for it, my dear 
boy, for I saw plainly enough what you felt, and was 
ina terrible fright lest you should burst out into some 
yiolent remonstrance. But you behaved beautifully, 
and you know well enough, Edward, that you may 
safely trust all such matters to me; for, in the first 
place, I believe that you and I think pretty much alike 
on most subjects; and, in the next, there is nobody 
that can bring your father round when he has gota 
troublesome crotchet in his head but myself.” 

‘Quite true, ma’am, we all know that,” replied 
herson. So now then, U suppose we are to under- 
stand that we are not to be led about the high-roads 
like a set of dusty geese, to seek what we can find? 
You mean to say that we are to have a carriage, don’t 
you!” 
4 Yes, certainly I do, my dear. You cannot surely 
suspect me of being so deplorably ignorant of every 
thing connected with people of fashion as not to know 
that the most fatal thing that could be done for you all 
would be letting you trudge about on foot. I will not, 
however, deny, my dear boy, that there will be consid- 
erable difficulty in paying for it. Your father is right 
enough there, poor man ; he knows only too weil, I 
am sorry to say, the state of the account at the bank- 
er’s. The fact is, you see, that people are altogether 
mistaken about Paris. I don’t believe it is the least 
bit cheaper than London, when every thing is taken 
into consideration ; for if society does not cost so 
much in one way, the immense difference as to the 
number of fine people one gets acquainted with brings 
up the expense in another. We made a great mis- 
take, Edward, in so often taking and paying for boxes 
at the epera, when, I have no doubt in the world, if 
we had managed better we might have got boxes lent 
tous. And then another absurd blunder was always 
having butcher’s meat in the soup. I find that for- 
eigners never think of such a thing, and it makes a 
monstrous difference—odds and ends, you know, and 
vegetables and bread, and all that sort of thing. But 
I cannot blame myself for this, Edward, for nobody 
can learn, you know, before they are taught.” 

** Certainly not, ma’am ; we all know that you are 
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a most excellent manager,” replied her son ; “ but 
now if you please, ma’am,” he added, “I want you 
to tell me what I am to do at the rooms? Don’t you 
think that it will be more economical to subscribe for 
the whole season than for a month at a time ? 


‘‘Of course, my dear, where money runs scarce, as 
I confess that just now it does with us, we must con- 
trive to get every thing at the lowest price possible. 
We must not think of subscribing by the month, Ed- 
ward, as the price is higher in proportion than by the 
season, and that is the way we must take it. Besides, 
the taking such lodgings as these, and setting our- 
selves down as subscribers for the whole season, will 
at once make us of importance to the whole society. 
People will be eager enough to get introduced to 
us.” 

“And about the carriage, ma’am? I suppose I 
may as well go at once and pick out a good carriage 
and horses and a respectable-looking coachman? I 
had better do it at once, I suppose; for of course you 
and the girls will choose to drive out this morning ?” 

“ Why yes, my dear, I think you may as well do it 
all under one; only you must take care, Edward, that 
the carriage does not absolutely drive up to the door 
before I have spoken to your father on the subject. I 
do not at all anticipate any real difficulty about it; 
when I make up my mind to do a thing, I believe that 
you all know that I generally do it well; but at the 
same time, Edward, [ always make a point of showing 
the most perfect respect to your excellent father in all 
things, and I trust that my children will always follow 
my example.” 

“ Of course we shall, ma’am, we always do,” replied 
the young man. “ But now, if you please, you must 
give me money to pay the subscription to the rooms. 
I literally came away from Paris without a five-franc 
piece in the world.” 

“T have no doubt of it, my dear,” said his mother, 
with a sympathetic sigh, “and I hope and trust we 
shall contrive to manage better here. By the by, my 
dear Edward, I hope you won’t mind having no more 
eggs for breakfast. It is by attention to all the little 
things, that real good managers contrive todo so much 
more than other people.” 

“‘Oh no, ma’am, I don’t care about the eggs at all,” 
replied her son, counting the pieces she consigned to 
him for the subscription. ‘“ Besides,” thought he, as 
he pocketed the money and left the room, ‘‘ one can 
always get a breakfast at a coffee-house, if one is 
starved at home.” 
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THE PARENTLESS. 


BY THOMAS MCKELLAR. 


My father! Would that thou wert yet alive! 

Ob mother! that thy voice might fill mine ear 
With kindly accents it was wont to hear! 

But ye are dead. Mine inward yearnings strive 
Against that bitter truth. When troubles come 
Around my heart, I want a father's home 

Where I can find repose ;—I long to tell 
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To mine own mother’s ear the pangs I feel,— 
So ye may lay your hands where once they fell, 

And bless your son. Your love my heart should heal. 
When now I see an old man, with his sons 

Long grown to manhood standing round him, I 

Can scarce repress the tear or quell the sigh, 
And through my orphan-soul deep desolation runs. 
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The day was gone, and sable night 

{ad drawn her veil o’er human sight ; 
None saw—save God alone ;— 

The tempest, in his wrath and might, 

And darkness, lit with lines of light, 
O’er Gallilee had flown. 


A fragile bark sailed o’er the lake, 

The storm was low’ring in her wake, 
Threat’ning to overwhelm ; 

The billows rise, and fall, and break, 

And stoutest hearts begin to quake ; 
The pilot leaves the helm. 


Despair fill’d every heart and face 

Of those on board: the last embrace 

. Of friend by friend is taken ; 

And noble men, who oft had given 

‘lo mournful hearts the hope of heaven, 
Must die at last forsaken ? 


The storm loud roar’d, the waves were high; 
Their cries arose from sea to sky, 
For aid in peril’s hour ; 
Bethlehem, N. J., 1845. 


No one can have visited freely among the fami- 
lies of seamen, without receiving a very vivid im- 
pression of the peculiar sorrows to which they are 
exposed. During a recent residence of two years 
upon the Island of Nantucket, I was continually 
witnessing scenes which would excite the deepest 
sensibilities of any heart. ‘There were no less than 
a hundred ladies in my congregation, whose hus- 
bands were captains or mates of ships. Once a 
month we observed the concert of prayer for sea- 
men, which was habitually attended by from five to 
seven hundred persons. And in that great congre- 
gation there would be hardly one individual who 
had not some near relative on the ocean. 

It has often been my melancholy privilege to 
weep with the widow and the orphan in the fresh- 
ness of their anguish, as the tidings came that the 
husband and father had been buried in the sea. 
But a few months ago, 1 was passing from the Isl- 
and of Nantucket to New-Bedford in the steamboat. 
One of my parishioners was with me. He had just 
bid adieu to his wife and three young children, as 
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** And they awake him, and say unto him, Master, carest thou not that we perish? And he arose and rebuked the wip | 
and said unto the sea, Peace—be still: and the wind ceased, and there was a great calm.” 


THE PERILS OF THE SEA. 


The following affecting incidents are related in an Address recently delivered before the New York Mariners’ Family 
Industrial Society, 
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Alas! it seem’d no aid was nigh, 
The storm-winds mock’d Despair’s loud cry, 
On ruin’s fearful shore! 


*Mid all this elemental strife 

Slept one who since “ laid down his life” 
For souls by sorrow riven— 

To save them from earth’s care and grief, 

From sin’s sharp stings and unbelief, 
And raise them up to heaven. 


Him they awoke, and trembling said 
“ We perish, Lord, without thy aid.” 
They said no more: 
“ Peace, be ye still,”"—the storm was laid, 
And instant o’er the waters spread 
A calm from shore to shore. 


O! wand’rers of life’s stormy day, 
When tempests darken o’er your way, 
And peace and hope are riven— 

May ye be led in faith to pray 
“QO! Father, lead me in the way 
That terminates in Heaven.” 


lovely a family as can be found in New England, 
and was on his way to take command of a ship, for 
a voyage of three or four years round Cape Horn. 
The tear stood in his eye, and his lip trembled with 
emotion, as he alluded to the weary months and 
years which must elapse ere he could again enter 
his happy home. A few weeks ago his family re- 
ceived the intelligence of his death. In the midst 
of the Pacific, they had struck a whale. The 
wounded animal, in his endeavors to escape, sha'- 
tered the boat in fragments. A portion of the line, 
to which the harpoon was attached, became entan- 
gled about the person of the captain, and as the 
whale plunged down with lightning speed, into the 
fathomless sea, he was carried to a depth from 
which his body never can arise till, at the arc)- 
angel’s summons, the sea shall give up the dea! 
that are in it. But who can tell the pangs whici 
must rend the heart of the wife and the mother, 2s, 
with feeble health and limited resources, she pres- 
ses her orphan children to her bosom. There are 
multitudes of such families to be found every yea! 
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in thiscity. And to such families the visitors of 
this Society can go with words of consolation. 

A few months ago, a sea captain and his wife 
came to this city. And here in sorrow and tears 
they separated. He embarked for Germany, there 
to take charge of a whale ship for a long three 
years’ cruise in the Pacific. And she, with a 
heavy heart, returned to her solitary home, there 
toawait the lapse of months and years, till her 
husband should recross the waves to his family. 
The husband arrived safely at Hamburgh, and in 
letters full of affection informed his wife that he 
sailed from there in his usual health, and with en- 
couraging prospects. 

A few more weeks passed away, and the tidings 
came that he was dead. Three days from land he 
suddenly sickened and died, and his body was con- 
signed toa watery grave. And the weeping wid- 
ow now sits in her darkened chamber, refusing to 
be comforted. There are many such widows in 
this great city. They are unknown. They are 
friendless. They are in poverty. And with ach- 
ing heads and aching hearts they are longing for 
the repose of the grave. But the visitors of this 
society, with the heart of sympathy, and the hand 
of help, can present them the only remaining solace 
which earth can afford. 

Not long ago a young man left his youthful wife, 
and, I think, two little children, to take command 
ofa whale ship. It was his first voyage as master. 
Having a mind of great native delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness, his anxiety was extreme that he might 
gratify his friends and satisfy his owners by a suc- 
cessful voyage. Devoting himself with unwearied 
fidelity and heroism to his arduous enterprise, he 
was rapidly filling his ship with oil, when one 
night he was driven upon a hidden reef, in the 
Pacific Ocean; and in a few hours his ship, with 
all its contents, was scattered in fragments over the 
waves. He, with the crew, escaped to an island, 
in*the boats. And there they stood upon the beach 
of an uncivilized island, pennyless, and all their 
prospects blighted. But the disappointment and 
the mortification were too great for his sensitive 
spirit to endure. The blow spared the body but 
demolished the mind. As he thought of going 
home to his loved family, with not a dollar to min- 
ister to their comforts; and of having the owners 
attribute the loss of the ship to his want of skill, 
the thought was more than he could bear, and, 
with reason entirely dethroned, he is, \perhaps, at 
this hour, wandering about among the islands of 
the Pacific, a melancholy lunatic, living upon the 
charity of the natives. But who can describe the 
anguish which now rends the bosom of his wife! 
It was a refined and noble mind that was thus 
wrecked. It was an affectionate husband and fond 
father who was thus lost by a calamity far more 
deplorable than death. This is a cup of woe of no 
ordinary bitterness. It is, indeed, true that “ there 
is a sorrow on the sea.” And they who in sucha 


city as this are searching out such cases of grief, 
and ministering solace to such afilictions, deserve 
encouragement and support from every one who 
has a heart to sympathize, or a mite to contribute. 

Almost every ship that enters your port brings 
some tragic tale from the distant ocean. A falling 
block dislocates a shoulder, or crushes a foot. ‘There 
is no surgeon to be found within six week’s sail. 
And under the tropics mortification soon ensue’, 
and life is the forfeit. When the United States 
banner is unfurled at the head of the flag-staff in 
Nantucket, announcing that a returning Cape Horn 
ship is seen in the distant horizon, it rolls a wave 
of intensest emotion over the whole island. Who 
are returning in that ship? Is it my father, hus- 
band, child, who have already been absent for years? 
Am I, in a few hours, to hear their loved voices, 
and to clasp them to my bosom?! Or is the ship to 
enter the harbor with the flag at half-mast, an- 
nouncing that the loved one whose return I have 
been for many years so impatiently anticipating, is 
in the gravet Ah! that little speck, just visible in 
the dim distance, is fraught with tidings of inex- 
pressible joy to some families, and of unutterable 
woe to others. 

A ship returned not long ago from the Pacific, 
announcing to one lady that her husband had been 
taken sick at sea, and could not prosecute his voy- 
age. He had, therefore, been left upon an island, 
with the natives, while the ship proceeded on a 
cruise. In about six months the ship was to return 
to the island, and take the sufferer off, in case he 
should then be alive. And the wife would proba- 
bly hear no tidings from him again, in less than a 
year. Wife and mother! make this case your own. 
Think of your husband ; look upon your babes ; and 
conceive what would be your anguish were you to 
pass the long twelve months of another year in this 
dreadful suspense. I may remark, that the ship 
returned to the island, and found the sick one re- 
stored to health. He resumed the command and 
returned home, after a four years’ absence, enriched 
with the treasures of the deep. A few weeks after 
his return, in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, he publicly consecrated himself to the ser- 
vice of his Maker. And in the narrative of his re- 
ligious experience, he referred, with peculiar in- 
terest, to the weary months of sickness and of sor- 
row, he passed among the natives of that uncivil- 
ized island. But he is now again rocked by the 
billows of the mighty deep, far away upon the 
broad expanse of the Pacific. And when I last 
took his hand in the hour of his departure, and 
prayed that God might bless him, his eyes were 
swimming in tears, his voice inarticulate through 
emotion, and he could not utter one word of adieu, 
as he bowed his head and wept. 

Tidings were brought to another wife that her 
husband had crushed his leg beneath a hogshead 
of oil. The ship was several weeks’ sail from any 
port. The life of the sufferer depended upon their 
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getting to some surgeon, who could amputate the 
limb. They immediately steered for the nearest 
port. And as the ship rolled in the vast surges of 
the Pacific ocean, week after week, this poor suf- 
ferer, far from wife or sister, or daughter, groaned 
with agony in his cheerless berth. The moment 
the anchor was dropped in the harbor, a boat was 
sent fora surgeon. He came on board, bringing 
his instruments with him. The limb wasamputated. 
But it was too late. The sufferer died that night. 
Tidings were brought to another that her hus- 
band, with a boat’s crew, left the ship, in pursuit 
of a whale. The harpoon was plunged into the 
animal, and with railroad speed he rushed through 
the deep, carrying them beyond sight of the ship. 
The darkness of night came on and they did not 
appear. The winds rose and roared over ‘he agi- 
tated ocean. Guns were fired, lights suspended, 
shouts raised, through the dismal hours of the 
night, to attract the lost boat. The morning 
dawned—a morning of darkness and tempests, of 
careering wind, and pouring rain, and foaming sea. 
And though anxious eyes were strained from every 
spar over the tempest-lashed deep, no glimpses of 
the lost boat could be obtained. Thus they cruised 
for three days and nights in unavailing vigilance 
and sorrow, and then relinquished the pursuit. 


THE 


THE WANDERING 


O’er Judea’s pleasant lands, 
Pray, tell me, dost thou roam, 
Or o’er Zaara’s sands, 
An exile still from home? 
O’er Zembla’s frozen plains, 
Where snows are wildly blown, 
Where the dread frost-king reigns 
Upon his icy throne? 
Along the mighty floods 
Of South America, 
Or through Brazilian woods 
Is mark’d thy destined way ? 
Thy tour is hard, poor man, 
[ pity thy estate ; 
The human steps ne’er can 
For it be adequate. 
The hart’s elastic spring, 
Would more adapted be ; 
The eagle’s ardent wing 
Would better answer thee. 
Say, dost thou never stop, 
In spring’s enlivening hours, 
A flow’r or soto crop, 
And rest among the bowers? 
When evening shades prevail, 
And man forgets his woes, 
Does sleep’s oblivious veil 
Ne’er o’er thy temples close ? 


WANDERING JEW. 


JEW.*— By 






What awful tidings are these to bring to the mo. 
ther of a helpless family. , 
Those ladies who devote themselves to search. 
ing out such scenes, and carrying to such firesides 
sympathy and relief, deserve to be supported by no 
stinted charity. The hand of benevolence shoy}) 
keep their purse always full. We do, indeed, for. 
get our duty, if we allow them to go to such deso. 
Jated homes, and say to the weeping sufferer, ‘ Wo 
can bring you nothing but our sympathy and oy; 
prayers.’ You who know not want, and whose homes 
are blest with all that earth can afford, it is in you; 
power greatly to alleviate these scenes of human 
suffering, and thus to draw down upon you the bless. 
ings of the God of the widow and the fatherless, 
Ladies of the Mariners’ Family Industrial Sp- 
ciety, let us entreat you in seaman’s phrase to naj! 
the flag to the mast. Let no discouragements chi 
your ardor. If you cannot do what you would, do 
what you can. No great enterprise can be accom- 
plished in this world, but through discouragement 
and toil. But persevere. In prosperity press on- 
ward with renewed alacrity. In adversity re. 
double your exertions. Thus shall you be minis. 
tering angels of comfort to many a broken heart. 
Thus shall you make your dying pillow more sof, 
and your welcome to heaven more cordial. 




























A. H. Scrntrap. 


But as thou pressest cn, 
Amid nocturnal awe, 

From eve till morning dawn, 

‘ Revers’d is nature’s law? 

Thy doom, although severe, 
Severer still might be, 
hou’st daily much to hear, 
And daily much to see. 








If I were such a wight, 
What pleasure would I find, 
As in my onward flight, 
I left the scenes behind! 
I'd rove from sun to sun, 
Along the water courses ; 
Trace the huge Amazon, 
And Plata, to their sources. 
I'd cast my wond’ring eye, 
From Himalay’s top, 

Where states and empires lie, 
Although I might not stop ; 
*T would make amends and more, 

For loss of rest and sleep, 
To hear Niagara roar, 

And see his waters leap. 
There’s beauty in the frith, 

The sky, the mount, the lea, 
Then be contended with 

Thy onward destiny. — Standard. 


* We have for sale, at the office of the Garland, a highly interesting history of Salathiel, or the Wandering Jew, by Re 


Geo. Croly. Price 50 cents. 





1t can be sent by mail to any part of the country. 
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963 THE BURST 
THE BURST 


A HINT TO 


The mind of mortals, in 
Imbibes with dire docilit 


Who but remembers to have seen, heard or read 
something of that great imposter, Joanna Southcote ; 
she who would barefacedly assert that it was her 
lot and divine commission to give birth to the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God! and by fearless audacity 
seduce thousands to become her followers? Speak- 
ing of this imposter, brings to mind a story which 
we remember to have heard from an authentic 
source. 

It was Joanna’s doctrine that all who believed in 
her should never fall victims to death; but that 
they should be severally called for by an angel. 
One of her proselytes was the wife of a hard labor- 
ing, honest man, who lived in the vicinity of Man- 
chester. Continually did this woman harangue 
her unbelieving husband about her newly imbibed 
religion. His breakfast was disturbed by the rela- 
tion of her ridiculous dreams; his dinner he either 
prepared himself, or he did without it, for his wife 
was literally a follower of Joanna Southcote. Each 
evening was made unquiet by the continual warn- 
ing that an angel would come that very night and 
carry off his better half,(?) a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, no doubt. The poor man, at 
last wearied beyond all endurance, concluded that 
it was necessary the angel should call soon; and 
accordingly sought means and opportunity to ac- 
complish his desire. Long after they had retired 
one night, the good woman’s midnight sermgn was 
put an end to by a loud rapping at the door. 

“ There’s the angel,” cried the wife. 

“ Nonsense,” answered the husband. 

“Oh, but it is, and I must go.” 

‘Lay still, you silly thing, till I see who it is.” 

The husband put his head out of the window and 
cried, “ Who’s there ?” 

“ An angel,” answered a coarse voice. 

“The devil !” cried the husband. 

“ No, zur, a regular angel, come after your wife.” 

“T thought so,” cried the wife; “ farewell, 
John, I must go.” Thus saying, she jumped out of 
bed. 

“ But you won't go, though, will you, Zukey ?” 
anxiously asked the husband. 

“Won't I, though? O Johnny, Johnny, why 
didn’t you believe and you’d a gone too? Good by, 
Johnny, good by, the angel’s waiting.” 7 

“ Well, if you must, you must; it can’t be hol- 
pen!” cried the husband. ‘Thereupon the wife 
hurried down stairs, where she found a dark look- 
ing man, (an angel, no doubt,) waiting with a 
donkey. She was soon comfortably seated behind 
her angelic conductor, and the two rode off. Now 
the good spirit had conveyed his charge to about 
the distance of three miles from the house, when 
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perverseness strong, 
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suddenly he stopped short and bace her alight, 
asserting that he had to go and bring another pas- 
senger who was going the same homeward way. 

* You won't be long, good Mr. Angel, for it’s 
woful cold on this ere snow bank, will you!” 

“Oh, no! good Mistress Mortality, 
over two or three 
angel rode away. 


I shan’t be 
Jobbin,” and the 





get up 


The poor woman waited a long time and began 
to imagine that two or three minutes waxed to 
hours. The old clock of Manchester had tolled 
one ; the wife could just distinguish the sound as it 
floated on the stillness of the night. She sat mus- 
ing on heavenly things, and ever and anon gave 
vent toa sign for the poor sin-suffering husband. 
The clock struck two? Doubts began to work in 
the woman’s brain, faintly at first, but gathering 
thicker and darker as time waxed away, a good 
deal (as the poet would say) as twilight brings in 
its train the gloomier hours. Nor did she seriously 
begin to envy the comfortable situation Which she 
supposed her husband to be enjoying. Could it be 
that she was deceived? The clock struck three! 
Yes, in her heart she actually denounced Joanna 
Southcote and all her doctrines; and trudged her 
way home with a settled determination of pouring 
water on as many angels or devils as should ever 
after call her from a well warmed bed. She ar- 
rived at her house and knocked several times very 
loud at the door. 

“Who's there ?” cried the husband, ut last, put- 
ting his head out of the window. 

“OQ! Johnny, do let me in!” answered a voice. 

“* Let who in?” 

“ Your dear frozen wife.” 

“ Go away, go away, you have got to the wrong 
house. You mistake me for some other miserable 
fellow.” 

“Oh no, Johnny, Johnny, i’m your poor wife, do 
let me in.” 

‘Get away with your nonsense! I tell you 
there’s no such bad news. An angel carried off 
my wife to heaven, four hours ago, thank his kind- 
ness.” 

“T tell you Johnny, it’s no such thing ; he was an 
imposter. I'll never have any thing more to do 
with any of those creatures again, Joanna nor any 
of em.” 

“Are you sure of that?” cried the delighted 
husband. 

‘Oh yes, indeed, if you'll only let me in, I'll 
promise you any thing,” said the imploring wife. 

'The husband took the poor woman at her word, 
and admitted her on conditions that, I believe, she 
never afterward violated. 
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The following incident occurred a few weeks 
since in a village of one of the Southern counties 
of New York. It was a warm Sabbath afternoon, 
and the doors of the village church were thrown 
open to let in the balmy air from the fields without. 
The congregation had assembled; and while the 
minister was reading the first hymn, a dove entered 
the door and came walking up the main aisle. 

Such a visitor drew of course universal attention. 
But as the choir arose to sing, he seemed startled, and 
lifting himself on his wings, alighted on the stove- 
pipe above him, where he sat bending his glossy 
neck and turning his head so as to catch the har- 
mony as it swelled through the temple of God. 
Whether it was the chorus of voices or the full 
toned notes of the organ that captivated him, I can- 
not tell; but he sat the perfect picture of earnest 
attention till the music ceased. Waiting a mo- 
ment as if to hear the strain commence again, he 
started from his perch, and sailed to the top of the 
organ, where he furled his pinions and sat and looked 
down on the audience. The young clergyman arose 
to pray. He is distinguished for the earnestness 
and fervor of his invocation, and as he stood with 
his hands around the Bible which lay clasped before 
him; humbly beseeching the Father of all good to 
send his Holy Spirit down, that beautiful bird pitched 
from its resting place on the organ, and sailing 
down on level wing the whole length of the church 
perched on the Bible directly between the hands of 
the clergyman. 

It was merely a natural occurrence, but how 
beautiful the picture. There stood the messenger 
of God, with face toward heaven pleading heaven’s 


During the late festive season, when those who 
thought at all, reflected that eighteen hundred and 
forty-three years ago, the religion of the heart, 
bringing peace and good will on earth, came to 
soften the rigor of the religion of form, a little girl not 
six years of age had been observed by a lonely lady 
sitting day after day on the step of a door opposite 
to her house. It seemed to belong to nobody ; but 
at a certain hour there it was, wrapped in an old 
shawl, crouched on the cold stone, and rocking itself 
pensively backwards and forwards, more like an 
ailing old woman than a child. Other children 
played around it but this melancholy little being 
mingled not in their sports, but sat silent and 
solitary. 

Soon afterwards it was seen to peep about the 
area of the lady’s house, and look wistfully at the 
kitchen windows. The lady, who was kind to 
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blessings— the Bible before him, around which his 
hands were reverently clasped, while on it stood 
that beautiful and innocent dove. The three thus 
together formed a group full of interest and sym. 
bolizing all that is dear to man. The Word of God 
was before the people with God’s chosen emblem 
upon it, and God’s herald clasping them both as he 
prayed. 

What wonder is it if a superstitious feeling ray 
through the house as the people watched that dove 
—the emblem of innocence and purity and the Di. 
vine spirit itself—standing on the Bible and looking 
gently down on them. Beautiful bird, it centred 
for a time the affections of all on it, and he who 
could have injured it there, would have injured 
hundreds of hearts at the sametime. The presence of 
its tiny feet was no sacrilege there, for the expres. 
sion of its soft eye was innocence and love. The 
clergyman feeling the presence of the bird and fear- 
ing it might distract the attention of his hearers, 
gently passed his hand over his Bible. The dove, 
unstartled, merely hopped over it on the cushion, 
where it sat till prayer was ended. It then rose 
and sailed away. In former times the dove would 
have been regarded as a spiritual visitant from the 
unforeseen world, sent on a special mission in an- 
swer to prayer, and awakened feelings of awe and 
reverence. 

To us it was only a natural but unusual occur- 
rence, awakening simply the sentiment of beauty. 
It was a new and accidental figure introduced sud- 
denly@@nto a beautiful picture, giving great harmony 
and perfection to what was deemed perfect before. 
There was no religion in it, but it was full of beauty. 
N. Y. Observer. 


children, thinking that thelittle girl might be trying 
to attract her notice, opened the door suddenly and 
offered it some gingerbread. When the door opened, 
there was a strange eager expression in the child’s 
eyes ; but when she saw the lady she looked scared 
and disappointed. The kind voice and manner 
soon reassured the startled child, who thankfully 
took the offering, broke it up into little bits in her 
hand, and carried it to the door step opposite, where 
she again took up her station. Another child, see- 
ing the gingerbread, came up to the solitary infant, 
who gave the new-comer some, and by gestures, 
the lady saw that she was informing the other child 
whence the giftcame. After waiting a considerable 
time without eating her gingerbread, the poor little 
girl rose dejectedly and went away, still looking 
back at the house. 

A day or two afterwards, the same child was seen 
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lingering about the pavement near the area, and 
polding out a bit of sugar candy in its tiny fingers 
through the rails. 

The lady, who thought that the child was come 
to offer it out of gratitude for the gingerbread, went 
down into the area ; and as soon as she appeared, 
the child ran away. Soon, again, however, the 
child was at its old station, the door-step opposite. 
The lady had mentioned this to her only female 
servant as very odd, but received no observation in 
reply. 

One morning the door was opened to receive a 
piece of furniture, and the same child again suddenly 
appeared, and advanced stealthily towards the door. 
The lady who was near, said “I see you!” when 
the child immediately retreated to her door-step. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said the lady to 
her servant; ‘‘I cannot make out what that child 
wants.” 

«‘ Madam,” said the servant, bursting into tears, 
“it is my child.” 

“Your child! But go, bring herin. Where does 
she live ?” 

“ With my sister, and she goes to school. J have 
told her never to come here; but the poor thing will 
comeevery playtime she gets. That day you thought 
she was offering you some sugar candy, I had been 
to the school and given her a penny; when school 
was over she came to give me a bit of the sugar 
candy she had bought. Oh, ma’am have mercy— 
forgive me! Do not send me away !” 

The lady who had known adversity, and was not 
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one of those rigidly righteous persons who forget 
the first principles inculcated by the divine Author 
of the Christian creed, looked grave, it is true, but 
did not shrink from the lowly sinner as if she 
had the plague, although she had become a mother 
before she had been a wife, by the gay cavalier 
who had deceived and forsaken her. Nor did she 
turn her out upon the wide world, in the virtuous 
sternness of her indignation. ‘To the great horror 
of some of her neighbors, she told her servant, 
that her child might come to see her every Sun- 
day, beginning with the next. When the child, 
who was no longer the moping creature which it 
had been before it was admitted to the mother, 
heard this, she immediately and anxiously inquired, 
“ How many days and nights is it to Sunday ?” 
Some may sneer at this; to me there is something 
affecting in the quiet, subdued demeanor of this off 
spring of shame, timidly watching to obtain a glimpse 
of her who had borne it, at an age when happier 
children are never without those greatest of enjoy- 
ments, the caresses of a mother. Think of the misery 
of this poor child, driven from the mere instinct of 
longing for its parent, to the staid demeanor of age, 
whilst the other merry little ones were sporting 
around it; think what she must have suffered, as 
she gazed day after day, at the frowning door that 
shut out more than all the world’s value to her, 
Think of the suffering mother, dreading to lose with 
her place and character, the means of supporting 
her hapless, prematurely old infant! Oh! man, 
man, thou hast much to answer for! 





TO MY WIFE. 


Pillow thy head upon this heart, 
My own, my cherished wife; 

And let us for one hour forget 
Our dreary path of life. 

Then let me kiss thy tears away, 
And bid remembrance flee 

Back to the days of halcyon youth, 
When all was hope and glee. 


Fair was the early promise, love, 
Of our joy-freighted bark : 
Sunlit, and lustrous, too, the skies, 
Now all so dim and dark; 
Over a stormy sea, dear wife, 
We drove with shattered sail, 
But love sits smiling at the helm, 
And mocks the threat’ning gale. 


Come, let me part those clustering curls, 
And gaze upon thy brow— 

How many, many memories 
Sweep o’er my spirits now! 





FIT'NEFERATL SERMON OF MISS JF 


How much of happiness and grief— 
How much of hope and fear— 

Breathe from each dear-loved lineament, 
Most eloquently here. 


Thou gentle one, few joys remain 
To cheer our lonely lot ; 
The storm has left our paradise 
With but one sunny spot ; 
Hallow’d forever will be that place 
To hearts like thine and mine— 
Tis where our childish hands upreared 
Affections earliest shrine. 


Then nestle closer to this breast, 
My fond and faithful dove! 

Where, if not here, should be the ark 
Of refuge for thy love? 

The poor man’s blessing and his curse 
Pertain alike to me; 

For, shorn of worldly wealth, dear wife, 
Am I not rich in thee? 
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One of the late contributors to the Ladies’ Garland—who died at her Father's residence, in Hartford, Washington ¢ 
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The wind passeth 


ScriprurReE compares us to a flower of the field; 
and though we are the crowning work of Deity, 
yet in this comparison we become inferior to much 
even in the vegetable creation; for the mighty 
oak sendeth down its roots deep into the crevices 
of everlasting rocks, and stands unhurt amid the 
wrath of tempests and “ the lightning of thunder ;” 
while whole generations pass to the grave, and 
kingdoms flourish and fall. But the flower is the 
fairest, yet the frai/est of nature’s beauties—it can 
bear but little—under the slightest touch it withers 
and dies—“the wind passeth over it; and it is 
gone.” Such are we—one slight and unconscious 
exposure—one cold breath of air—will fade all our 
loveliness to the tomb! 

“ The wind passeth over it.” 
cause ! 


How trifling the 
Not the poison of the maddened epidemic, 
nor the fever’s burning fire, and darting pain; 
none of these dread and startling heralds of death 
and the grave. But when the heart is all happy, 
in some sweet rambling over the field to gather 
flowers;—when the head is uncovered and the 
neck bare, to catch the refreshing breeze ;—in per- 
fect innocence the being stands, wholly unaware 
of any danger; and the wind passes over her— 
kisses her cheek and fans her brow. She is happy 
and sings, and rock and hill echo the sweet music 
of her voice. “ The wind passeth over her”—but 
oh! with it—there comes also the breath of the 
mysterious, the unknown—consumprion !—That 
kiss of the wind has betrayed the unthinking girl 
into the hands of doom—it was an impress of fate, 
a signet of death, to seal the beautiful and promis- 
ing for darkness and the worm! 

“The wind passeth over her.”—The flower was 
not cut down by a sudden stroke, nor its leaves 
scattered by an unfeeling hand—the blooming 
beauty was not madly crushed by the foot of death, 
and we left to weep over unexpected disappoint- 
ment. For God suffered her to fade slowly and 
sweetly away; with so little pain, so little disease, 
that she would often say, “1 am Nor sick.” Yet 
she verily believed that she was going; but invisi- 
ble seemed the influence that was bearing her 
hence. By and by she was gone; we could hardly 
tell why—only, only “the wind passed over her, 
and she was gone.”” The wind, the sweet, the 
pure, the free—fit emblem of consumption! O! it 
seems more like a breath from the Spirit-land, 
breathing the dew of heaven upon an immortal 
flower, to exhale its beauty and odors away to the 


N. York, March 21, 1845, aged 17 years, 
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over it; and it is gone.—Psa. 103: 16. 





Paradise of God. How gently she passed. Eye: 
in her last conflict, there was not a groan ; 
struggle—not a sigh, nor the slightest moving 
muscle. As a star fadeth from a cloudless 
her spirit serenely arose from earth, to shine 
evermore in the third heaven. 

“ The wind passeth over her.””—O, with t! 
wind, there seemed to come the magic spell of 
other worlds, like the voice of angels, sweetly 
whispering, “ Listen, spirit, come away.” By t i 
whisper, the charm of life was completely brok 
and the fear of death taken away—she spoke 
her shroud and coffin without a tear, and sa 
““ MOTHER, WHY DO YOU WEEP! THE GRAVE Has 
NO TERROR TO ME—I LONG FOR ITS SWEET REPOs! 
—AND YOU KNOW THIS IS THE WAY I HAVE ALWays 
WISHED TO DIE, WITH A LINGERING SICKNESS.” |; 
was something truly heavenly, to see one natura!) 
of spirits so cheerful, buoyant, now perfectly calm 
and even happy under a pleasing consciousness 
that she was fading from earth. Never did sh 
weep at the thought of death ; but if even she sighed, 
she would say it was because she longed to g 
The night before her death, she spent mostly 1 
prayer, and saw angels hovering near, ready 
escort her waiting spirit to the skies; and pointing 
to these heavenly messengers, she joyfully said, 
“IN THE MORNING, | SHALL GO HOME.” 

“The wind passeth over it ; and it is gone.” It 
was ever thus, I know not why; but the most 
choice and precious of flowers are certain to fade 
in early spring. How soon * the rose, the glori 
rose is gone?”’ Thus, too, the loveliest of our 
kind—high in intellectual worth and moral exce!- 
lence—on whom is brightly opening the morning 
of a successful and happy life; such, alas! are o!ten 
doomed to untimely decay! As flowers of richest 
beauty die in their sweetest odors; so the fairest 
bloom of earthly hope wasteth amid its dearest 
charms. I know not why; but there seems to be 
something in the air of this cold world, too chilly 
for such choice and lovely plants—they are 
short life here; the wind passeth over them, and 
they are gone. Or else, the slender stalk becomes 
unable to sustain the expanding glory of these pre- 
cious flowers, and sinks with the treasure to the 
dust. The strength of the body is unequal to tal- 
ents so high and aspiring; and by intellectual 
labor the physical constitution is soon overcome. 
That frail and delicate form before us, was too 
weak for mental powers so strong and deep-stirring ; 
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gad under the constant workings of heavenly 
ought, the earthly tabernacle sank! 


« It is gone”—gone from earth. Truly earth is 
eveet—I love its flowers, and murmuring brooks 
_the music of its hills and woods—all, all its plea- 
sint prospects, L[ love. I love to breathe the free, 
the pure air—but—oh! to think that even in the 
passing breeze, may come the awful summons to 
part with all we love! that upon the very wings 
of “the wind” is borne the words of doom, “ Dusr 
ro Dest!” Ah! ’tis enough to sicken the heart, 
ty imbitter all the sweets of earth, to make every 
charm fade from the world away ! 

« Jt is gone”—not perished, nor dead; only it is 
gone. The precious flower is not lost, it is only 
removed to a “better country,” a warmer clime 
and richer soil—where it shall unfold its beauty in 
immortal bloom, and no chilling wind pass over it 
more. ‘That girl we may cherish still; she has 
only changed her residence and become a citizen in 
Mount Zion. °*Tis true the place she has left will 
be sad and lonely—the garden from which the 
flower was taken will mourn its loss. But the 
Book of Heaven saith, “ Sorrow not, even as others 


:9 


which have no hope.” For her the exchange is 
blessed. No sad tidings concerning that Dear 
One will ever reach us more. Never shall we 
hear that she is sick, that she is dying. These 
sorrows with her are all over—she is happy forever 
more. Here there is danger if the day is chilly or 
the night damp; the pale countenance and the 
cough we fear as symptoms of decline. But no- 
thing of this is known above. There every coun- 
tenance blooms with immortal youth, and no thought 
of death ever ruffles the bosom of the blest. Change, 
and disappointment, and tears are left behind; while 
arich fruition of glory breathes the fulness of eter- 
nal joy upon the spirit. 

“She is gone”—not dead in the coffin! but 
“gone,” as ona journey, and has already “come 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to an innumerable company of angels.” 
It somehow interests us in a distant place to have 
a friend residing there. How the countenance of 
the father will brighten up while he says, “’Tis 
true I never visited those parts, but 1am always anx- 
ious to hear anything, for I have a son living there.” 
So now you will often say, “I love to hear of Hea- 
ven; O, ’tis sweet to talk of that place, for I have 
a Daughter there.” My young friends! that 
loved her, and mingled in company where her 
pleasant eye was beaming upon the happy circle— 
I see that sorrow has filled your hearts—earth 
fades! but O will it not sweeten your heavenly 


Note.—How trucit is that buds of early promise are often doomed to wither ere they bloom. Jaenctte was 
dinary gifts for one of her age, and we should scarcely have believed it possible that one so young should have been endowed 
With thoughts so profound, were we not so assured. We have always been proud to number her among the contributors to the 
Garland, although we believe the most of such contributions were written in affliction. 





meditations to think that your Dear Companion 
JAENRTTE is above? Will it not endear to you the 
altar of prayer, that in approaching a throne of 
Grace you may now come unto her spirit with the 


just made perfect? O will not your aflections 


cling more fondly to things above, since you have 
a beloved friend added to your treasures in Hea- 
ven! 

“ She is gone’—but we may often hear from 
her. ‘The Bible isa Letter from Heaven; and all 
that the faithful word saith of the blessed state of 
the saints above, is now said of her. She is in- 
cluded in that glorified number. We read that 
“ there is no night there—no sorrow, nor crying— 
that all tears are wiped away—that they reign as 
kings, and walk in white—that they sing continu- 
ally a new song, and so bright is their glory, they 
need not the light of the sun or moon to shine in 
their city.” O will not your soul kindle at these 
words ! and when you read of this blessedness, will 
not a parents heart be touched, and you burst into 
tears of joy, saying, * I am glad, O I am glad that 
this is their happy state, for my child, my child, 
is in that immortal company! How this will 
sweeten the dying hour, to look up into the gates 
of glory, as they open to receive our waiting spirits, 
and say, 

“There my best friends, my kindred dwell.” 

JAENETTE expressed a wish to sleep in the 
churchyard of her own congregation, though most 
of her relatives are buried elsewhere—and said, 
“IT WILL BE SWEET TO HAVE THE SABBATH-BELL 
RINGING OVER MY GRAVE!” O thou faithful knell! 
soon tiiy solemn toll will gather the Dear Grrt to 
the place she has chosen for her peaceful slumber ; 
—but ever after, when thou art ringing, the voice 
of JAENETTE Will seem to linger still in thy faint- 
ing tones, saying, “ MELr SWEETLY O'ER MY 
GRAVE.” 

And now I cannot do better than to let the 
words of Jarnetrr close her own Funeral Sermon. 
But since her spirit is singing before the heavenly 
throne, and her sweet lips forget to move, by rea- 
son of the higher joy she feels above—lapry 
Graz, I will repeat them for thee:— 

“They are passing away, they are passing away, 
Each fair lovely thing passes on to decay ; 

Each sweet tiny flowret waves proudly its head 

For a moment, then withers and sleeps with the dead 


As asweet strain of music floats gently away 

Over the ocean’s wild bosom, no frail power can stay 
So Jife’s joyous moments, ere we dream it, are fled, 

And the bright flowers of hope lie scentless and dead.” * 


* Ladies’ Garland Vol. I. (New Series.) page 145 
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We have a touching letter from her 


mother, from which, in our next number, we may give some extracts, and we would here say that we can but sympathise with 


her in the loss of one she so dearly loved. But she does well not to mourn as ‘“‘ one without hope,” as Jaenette 


, We trust, has 
been permitted thus early to join the “ innumerable company” of the “ redeemed ones.”"—Ep. 
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THE LITTLE STEP-SON.—FEMALE CURIOSITY. 


96S 


A Beavtirut Porm.—The poems of the Kentucky Sappho, Ametta, have been published in a very 


elegant gift book volume, by Tomkins, of Boston. We might make many beautiful selections {; 
this handsome volume; but we must content ourselves for the present with one, which, in its ea 


om 


rnest 


simplicity, and its ringing music, reminds us of that favorite translation — 

“‘ My ear-rings! my ear-rings! they’ve dropp’d into the well!” 
Not merely that the measure is the same, but that the whole tone seems the echo of far-off and 
primitive manners—the voice of untutored affection.—Mirror. 


THE 


I have a little step-son, the loveliest thing alive, 

A noble, sturdy boy is he, and yet he’s only five ; 

His smooth cheek hath a blooming glow, his eyes are black as 
jet, 

And his lips are like two rose buds, all tremulous and wet. 

His days pass off in sunshine, in laughter and in song, 

As careless as a summer-rill that sings itself along ; 

For like a pretty fairy-tale that’s all too quickly told, 

Is the young life of a little one that’s only five years old. 


He's dreaming on his happy couch before the day grows 
dark, . 
He’s up with morning's rosy ray, a singing with the lark ; 
Where’er the flowers are freshest, where’er the grass is green, 
With light locks waving on the wind his fairy form is seen; 
Amid the whistling March winds, amid the April showers, 
He warbles with the singing birds, and prattles to the flowers. 
He cares not for the summer heat, he cares not for the cold— 
My sturdy littie step-son, that’s only five years old. 


PLALA PLP PLAS 


FEMALE C 


A naval officer, who, sometime ago, came to re- 
side in Edinburgh, having previously engaged a 
large mansion on a short lease, despatched his but- 
ler to receive his furniture and have the house put 


in order. The butler engaged a young woman re- 
siding in the neighborhood, to clean out the rooms 
and arrange part of the furniture, and he assisted 
her himself to carry up a large chest of rather sin- 
gular appearance. This gigantic box his master 
had purchased as a curiosity; but unlike that de- 
scribed in the song of the “ Misleto Bough,” it did 
not shut, but opened, with a spring attached to the 
lock, which being touched the lid flew open, and a 
tall brawny Highland man, in full costume, stood 
erect, and struck out his right arm, in which was 
a wooden sword. 

The gentleman had purchased it as a curious 
piece of mechanism, and was wont to amuse his 
children with it. 

« That’s a heavy chest,” 
placed it on the floor. 

‘* Yes,” answered the butler, who was a wag of 
the first water, “there’s something heavy in it, 
that’s certain; but there’s something mysterious 
about it also, for although the key hangs at the end 
of it, no one is allowed to open it.” 

“ Pid you ever see the inside of it ?”’ 
walking round it. 

«“ Never,” said he, “it’s as much as any of our 
places is worth ever to speak about it.” 

So saying, the knight of the corkscrew looked 
first at the woman, then at the chest, then on the 
floor, and then retired slowly down the stairs whist- 
ling, to work on the ground flat. The girl pro- 


| 


said the woman, as they 


asked she, 


LITTLE 


STEP-SON. 


How touching ‘tis to see him clasp his dimpled hands in pray’r 
And raise his little rosy face with reverential air! 

How simple is his eloquence! how soft his accents fall, 
When pleading with the King of kings to love and bless us q)j. 
And when from play he bounds away in innocence and joy. 
The blessing of a smiling God goes with the sinless boy. 
A little lambkin of the flock, within the Saviour's fold, 

Is he, my lovely step-son, that’s only five years old. 


I have not told you of our home. that in the summer hours, 

Stands in its simple modesty, half hid among the flowers; 

I have not said a single word about our inines of wealth— 

Our treasures are—this little boy, contentment, 
health; 

For e’en a lordly hall to us would be a voiceless place 

Without the gush of his glad voice, the gleams of his bright 
face: 

And many a courtly pair I ween, would give their gems an 
gold 

For a noble, happy boy like ours, some four or five years old 


peace, and 


—— 


URIOSITY. 
ceeded to put things to rights in the room; but 
every time she passed the chest she thought it 
looked more odd. 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman !” 
She rapped on the lid with her knuckles—it had a 
curious hollow sound—very! And none of the 
servants had dared to open it! What on earth 
could it contain? Well, it was none of her busi- 
ness; so she went diligently to work for five min- 
utes, at the end of which time she saw herself 
standing, with her arms akimbo, gazing on the 
chest. “It cando no harm to look into it,” thought 
she: so she quietly took the key from the nail, and 
applied it to the lock. Ofcourse she heard foot- 
steps on the stairs—as every one will do when 
afraid of detection in the commission of some act 
they wish to keep secret. Again she regained con- 
fidence, and returned to the chest; she stooped and 
turned the key. Up flew the lid, and the wooden 
Highlandman, kilt and philabeg, sprang on his legs 
with more than human agility, and fetched the 
petrified girl a sharp whack across the shoulders wit! 
the flat of his “ Andrea Ferrara.” A prolonged 
shriek, ending in a moan of despair, indicated that 
the poor woman had sought relief in a swoon. 

In the course of a few moments, the woman rose 
on her elbow, looking wildly around the room, til! 
her eyes caught the Highlandman bending over her, 
Seeing nothing but destruction awaiting her, two 
springs took her to the door, down stairs she went; 
nor did she slacken her pace till she found herself 
standing in the house of a lady in the neighborhood. 

The poor woman did not recover from her fright 
for some days. 
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